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Appointments Vacant 


AMGUEDDFA GENEDLAETHOL, CYMRU. 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES. 


PPLICATIONS are INVITED for the following APPOINT- 
MENTS :— 

(1) KEEPER OF ZOOLOGY and (2) KEEPER OF BOTANY. 

Salary in each case {400 per annum. Scientific training and 
practical experience essential. 

Applications to be received by 10th May, 1919. 

For particulars apply to the Director, National Museum of 
Wales, Cardiff. 








LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HERE are VACANCIES for HEADS of the LANGUAGE 
DEPARTMENTSat the undermentioned commercial evening 
institutes for the session 1919-1920 (September to Whitsuntide), 
Salary in each case will be at the rate of £100 a session. The duties 
will include teaching for at least two hours on each of two evenings 
a week throughout the session, advising upon and supervising the 
teaching of foreign languages in the institute, and, apart from the 
teaching work, making during the session at least fifteen visits 
of a supervisory character to other language classes in the institute. 
The Balham, Balham High Road, S.W.17. 
Brockley Road, Brockley, S.E.4. 
The Fulham, Childerley Street, Fulham Palace Road, S.W.6. 
The Greenwich, Blackheath Road, Greenwich, S.E.10. 
The Hackney, Cassland Road, South Hackney, E.9. 
The nem. Haverstock Central School, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. 
The Oliver Goldsmith, Peckham Road, S.E.5. 
Queen’s Road, Dalston, E.8. 
The Southwark, the ‘‘ Paragon” School, New Kent Road, 
S.E.1. 
The Stepney, Myrtle Street, Commercial Road East, E.1. 
The Woolwich, Bloomfield Road, Plumstead Common Road, 
S.E.18. 

Canvassing disqualifies. Apply to the EpucaTION OFFICER 
(T. 6), Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. (stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope necessary). Form T.17 (c) giving 
particulars will then be sent. Forms must be returned by 11 a.m. 
on Wednesday, April 30, 1919. 
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JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





HOLLAND (LINCOLNSHIRE) COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HE above-mentioned Committee invite APPLICATIONS for 
an ASSISTANT SECRETARY for EDUCATION to assist 
generally in the Committee’s administrative and organising work, 
mainly in Secondary and Higher Education, to visit or inspect 
such schools in the County as may be directed by the Committee 
or the Secretary, and to undertake such other duties under the 
Secretary as may from time to time be assigned by the Committec. 
Salary /300 a year and out-of-pocket travelling expenses 
allowed by the Committee. 

Application forms may be obtained from the undersigend on 
receipt of a stamped addressed envelope, and must be returned 
not later than the 3rd May, 1919, accompanied by copies of not 
more than three testimonials of recent date. 

A. A. CRABTREE, 
Secretary of Education. 


The Education Office, Sessions House. Spalding, April 15, 1919. 





LOUCESTER.—MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS.—A FULLY-QUALIFIED ASSISTANT ART 
MASTER is required to commence duties on Sept. 22 or as soon 
after that date as possible. Age 25 to 37 (about). One who does 
not require to use glasses as aids to vision and who is strong either 
in figure composition (pen and ink) for advertisement purposes, 
or as a paint r from the life. Commencing salary £150 per annum. 
Applications with three recent testimonials should be sent not 
later than May 19, addressed to the Principal. 





MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
GUILDHALL, BATH. 


Principal: A. GopFrey Day, A.M.I., Mech. E. 
EAD ART MASTER required for Bath School of Art. Scale 
salary {200 to £400. Initial salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 
For full perticulers apply at once to the Principal. 


APRIL 25, 1919 
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enalia 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES ANnp 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


(COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR Cmyru A Mynwy 
ee COUNCIL invites applications for the OFFICE of 
PRINCIPAI. Salary 41,600 per annum. The Principal] 
will hold periodically the office of Vice-Chancellor of the Universit 
of Wales. eed 
Candidates should apply to the undersigned for further par- 
ticulars, and applications for the post must be forwarded to him 
not later than May 15, 1919. 
D. J. A. BROWN, 


University College, Cardiff. Registrar 
March 17, 1919. 








EXAMINATIONS. 


IBRARY ASSOCIATION.—The next Professional Examina- 
tion will be held June 16—21, 1919, at the Association’s 
Rooms, Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W.1, and at other centres 
in the Provinces and abroad. June 16, Classification ; June 17 
Cataloguing; June 18, Library Organisation ; June 19, Library 
Routine ; June 20, Literary History; June 21, Bibliography. 
Fee 5s. each section. 

A PRELIMINARY TEST will also be held on Wednesday 
June 18. Fee 2s. 6d. . 
Last day of entry, May 17. 

Apply Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit., Hon. Sec. Education 
Committee, Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


For Sale 


OR SALE.—Well-selected LIBRARY of the late PRoressor 

VicToR PLEIGNIED, King William’s College, Isle of Man, 

containing about 1,800 vols., in perfect condition.— Miss PLEIGNIep, 
7, Gleneldon Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 














OR SALE.—Large beautifully-bound Volume Presentation 
Edition ‘‘ LES SAINTES EVANGILE ”’ per Henri Lasserre. 
Valuable notes appended. Fully illustrated, exquisite _ steel 
engravings throughout. Paris 1873 (also contains hand-written 
letter to a friend by Henri Lasserre). Also for sile, Two Tiny 
Volumes of Greek Classics, ‘‘ Homere Ilias et Odyssea’”’ in the 
original Greek. Exquisite type, neatly-bound cloth. London: 
Guillmus Pickering MDCCCXXXI.—Address offers, W.B., czre 
PARKER & Co., Advertising Agints, 43, Dawson Street, Dublin. 





Typewriting 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 

promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Cambridge Local.—Miss Nancy 
McFarRLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex, 








TYPE-WRITING, &c. 
IKES & SIKES, Type-writing Offices, 223a, Hammersmith 
Road, W.6.—Authors’ MSS.; Plays and Actors’ Parts; 
Legal, General, and Commercial Documents ; Type-written Fac- 
simile Letters; Lessons. References. Established 1893. 





Authors’ Agents, etc. 





HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of alt 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 9%, 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 





O AUTHORS.—DIGBY LONG & CO. (Publishers of “ The 

Author’s Manual,” 5s. net, Ninth Edition), are prepared 

to consider MSS. in all Departments of Literature with a view 

to publication in Volume Form.—Address: 16, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





O YOU WISH TO VERIFY A FACT OR QUOTATION ; 


WANT BOOKS FOR ATMOSPHERE? LET ME HELP 
YOU !—Autnors’ Fae, at 11, Granville Place, W. 1. 
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“What is infirm from your sound parts shall fly ; 
Health shall live free. and sickness freely die.’’ 
ALL’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL.—Act 2, Scene 1. 


A Pleasant Way to Health 


NO SPECIAL DIET—NO DRUGS —NO LOSS OF TIME. 





Just a glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


Fruit SALT 


This is the Natural Way. 





HIS world-famous natura] aperient gently stimulates the 

liver, te body’s filter. With this important organ 

working properly the blood becomes pure and the 
nerves normal. Sound refreshing sleep, a clear brain, and 
good digestion are sure to follow. 


CAUTION,—Examine carefully the wrapper, bottle, and 
capsule, and remember that ‘* FRUIT SALT ’”’ 
is prepared ONLY by J. C. ENO, LIMITED. 


DO NOT BE IMPOSED UPON BY IMITATIONS. 





“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, 
Pomeroy Street, London, S.E. 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








Important 





The Publisher will be glad to hear 
from readers of “The Athenzeum ” 
who experience any difficulty in 
obtaining copies. All communications 
sent to 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2, 


will receive immediate attention. 


Subscription Rates 


Inland Foreign 
£1 8s. 2d.perannum £1 10s. per annum 
post free. post free. 


Shorter periods in proportion. 


Subscriptions should be sent to The 
Publisher, ‘‘The Atheneum,” 10 Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C. 2. 
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A Volume of Twelve 
324 pp. Large Post 8vo. 
Cloth Boards. 


8s. 6d. 
Postage 6d. 


lating thought. . 











This Book, ‘‘The Idea of Public Right,’ is an Example of 


Straight Thinking and 


E take its place at once amongst the few outstand- 
SSaYs- ing examples of constructive thinking which the 
war has produced.”’—Cambridge Magazine 

“ The essayists approach the subject from all broadcast the tone that will supersede all that 
points of view, and they present their readers ™akes for malcontent.”—Sheffield Independent. 
with an infinite variety of suggestive and stimu- 


SR 
Bay 





Clarity of Vision 


OF in regard to the paramount question of the day—the enthronement of Public 
Right as opposed to the bargaining and ‘‘ quick-cued mumming ”’ of diplomacy 
on the one hand and the idea of Force on the other. 


The book is a volume of twelve Essays for which prizes were offered by The 
Nation ; the view-points of the writers are various and provide readers with 
material and opportunity for the formation of personal judgment, and as written 
by Mr. Asquith, the essays contain “‘suggestions, both critical and constructive, 
which . . . merit discussion and sympathetic consideration from those who 
‘ desire that the goal should be attained.”’ 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“The essay by Mr. Emile Burns is rightly 


are on a lofty plane of thought.” —Edinburg * 
accorded the first place in the volume. and will Evening News. 


“If the country is to regain its pride it wil 
be due to such thinkers as those who have written 
the essays preserved in this volume, spreading 


“Readers who wish to see the problem of a 


. The intellectual level of the League of Nations considered from every possible 
essays is exceedingly high, and whether in his- point of view, will find much to interest them in 
torical estimates or in the analysis of ideas, all this book of twelve essays.””—-The Scotsman, 


GEO. ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd., 40, Museum St., W.C.1. 
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Constable’s New List 


VESTIGIA. 


= LIEUT.-COLONEL CHARLES 4 COURT REPINGTON, C.M.G. 
ith Maps and Illustrations. 2ts net. 











LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. ( vacie Re mus.”) 


By JULIA COLLIER HARRIS. (8s, net. 





THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2is. net. 


“ One of the most original, amusing and piquant books ever written.” — 
New York Eveninc Post. 





GREEK LEADERS. 


By LESLIE WHITE HOPKINSON. With an Introduction by 
PROFESSOR W. S. FERGUSON, Professor of Ancient History, 
Harvard University. 5s. net. 





INDUSTRY AND HUMANITY. 


By the HON. W. J. MACKENZIE KING. A Study in the Principles 
Underlying Industrial Reconstruction. 128. 6d. net. 





THE INSTINCTS IN INDUSTRY. 


By ORDWAY TEAD. A Study of Working Class Psychology. 6s. net 





THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY. 


By ROY W. KELLY and F. J: ALLEN. With a Preface by CHARLES 
M. SCHWAB. 12s. 64. n 





COMMERCIAL RUSSIA. 


By W. H. BEABLE. 10s. 6d. net. 


* ... his well-informed and well-arranged treatise will always be 
worthy of careful study.”—Morninc Post. 





DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND REALITY. 


$ at in the Politics of Reconstruction. 
H. J. MACKINDER, M.P. 7s. 6d. net. 


A YEAR IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. 7s, 6d. net. 








THE SECRET OF THE CROSS. 


A Plea for the Re-presentation of Christianity. By EDMOND 
G. A. HOLMES, author of “‘ What is and What might be.” 2g, net, 





THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE GOOD. 


By VLADIMIR SOLOVYOF. Translated from the Russian by 
NATHALIE A. DUDDINGTON. With a Note by STEPHEN 
GRAHAM. 15s, net. 


. . . a noble message to allraces. Its close study here could not 
fail to have a beneficial effect on our economic problems.”’—Datty 
GRAPHIC. 





THE GREAT WAR BRINGS IT HOME. 


By JOHN HARGRAVE (White Fox). (0s, 6d, net. 


- he gives us, im a most uncommon book, his dream of the 
England of To-morrow. To we out of touch with Nature’ is to 
get out of touch with life itself . . . makes most stimulating reading.” 
—Sunpay TIMeEs. 





EDUCATIONAL TESTS, AND MEASUREMENTS. 


By WALTER SCOTT MONROE, Ph.D., assisted JAMES C. 
DE VOSS, A.M., and FREDERICK J. KELLY, Ph.D. 6s, net. 








COPIES OF OUR SPRING LIST CAN 
NOW BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


a 


London: 10 ORANGE STREET W.C.2. 


























The Meaning of 


Reconstruction 
By DEMOS 





These Essays are reprinted from ‘ The 

Atheneum’ at the request of. numerous 
readers. Their aim is not to formulate a 
programme, or to discuss the complex practical 
problems with which the country will be 
faced ; but rather to consider the real purpose 
of Reconstruction and some of the implications 
which such a purpose holds within it. 

“This little book will have to be reckoned 
with. It contains clear ideas, strong and 
closely knit argument, and a rare combination 
of appreciation for facts and understanding 
of principles.” —M anchester Guardian. 

“*Demos’ is a clear-eyed and convincing 
reasoner, and signs -are multiplying on every 
side for his warning against a reconstruction 
aiming solely or predominantly at material 
ends.’’—Daily News. 





Price 2s. 6d. Post free 2s. 9d. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C. |. 























A PROGRESSIVE 
BOYS’ SCHOOL. 


Bootham School, 
YORK. 


Under the Management of a Committee of 
THE SOCIETY OF _ FRIENDS. 











HE School is organised for the 
development of manhood ; physical 
exercise, leisure hour pursuits, and 
schoolwork, all contributing to fit 
boys for careers in business and for 
service in National and Civic affairs. 
Distinctions in 1916 and 1917 include :— 
Five Open Scholarships (Science, History, Classics) ; 


Two Intermediate Science with honours ; 
Four First Medical Examination. 





Parents are invited to write to the Headmaster, Arthur 
Rowntree, B.A., for copies of the “School Year-Book”’ 
and New Prospectus. 
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IN PRAISE OF 
“ROBINSON CRUSOE” 
A eile is, we believe, an 


eminent judge who never 

suffers a year to pass without 
reading “‘ Robinson Crusoe. ” By 
this, more than by any judgment, 
however recondite, he proves his 
eminence. We are prepared to 
believe that both in form and sub- 
stance his weighty deliverances ex 
cathedra uphold the best traditions 
of the English bench. We have no 
need to read them; the argument 
proceeds @ jortion. A man who 
delights as he should in “ Robinson 
Crusoe ’’ becomes part of a tradition 
yet more truly English than the 
tradition of the English bench. 
Why, it is more English than 
Shakespeare, who, after all, had a 
hive of romantic and poetical bees 
inhis bonnet. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ”’ 
is more English than 2 dozen greater 
books of which England is proud. 

“ Robinson Crusoe’’ was created 
as all the solid things in England 
were created—the Constitution, the 
architecture of her manor-houses, 
inexhaustible London herself. That 
is to say, it was not created ; it was 
strung together unconsciously. No 
deliberate art went to its making. 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ the book 
which stands closest to it in essential 
spirit, has infinitely more deliberate 
art. There is plenty of fine prose in 





IN PRAISE OF * ROBINSON CRUSOE”... «ss 6220 
THE ECCENTRICS, by Virginia Woolf... soe 200 
SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND, by G. meget: 
IV. The British Character ... : 231 
DREAMS AND FACTS, by the Hon. Bertrand 
Russell, Part II. a «. 232 
REVIEWS: 
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Second Thoughts on the enn oe 285 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE : 
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Symptomatic Philosophy ‘ss iad oe 265 
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Italian Short Stories... 246 
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andG. Valassopoulo ... 247 
Dutch Criticism in the Seventeenth Century. 248 
Letters of Anton Tchehov, Part III.... ... 249 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS is a sie 250-255 








earth in time to the “ Recessional.”’ 
They know all about the “ white 
man’s burden”; at least, they 
learn all about it at school. Many 
of them take it seriously, and the 
rest never find the courage to doubt 
whether they need always regard 
themselves as elect, and suit their 
behaviour to their predestination. 
Luckily for England, “ Robinson 
Crusoe” is a classic of the nursery. 
To enjoy it has been the prerogative 
of Englishmen before they had 
learned to be Englishmen, now for 
two hundred years. Let us hope 
that the privilege will be secure for 
two centuries more. 

For “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” though 
it is not art, is the product of an 
attitude upon which great art 
depends, and sound living also. It 
is exactly classical. It is built on 
the solid classical law that one may 
be, and even should be, a romantic 
in action, but not in_ thought. 
Where mind is concerned, it must 
be realistic, if it isto be a mind at all. 
Robinson Crusoe had, like Ulysses, 
many wiles, but like Ulysses, he took 
care -not to deceive himself. His 
first care on the island was with the 
wreck ; he did not worry about dyeing 
his shirt with his blood to make a 
Union Jack and hoisting it to the top 
of the tallest tree, he did not even 
hang up his shirt for a signal. He 
got everything he could out of the 
wreck before it broke up. When 








Bunyan, prose with the imaginative simplicity which 
is the pinnacle of English. ‘’ Robinson Crusoe ”’ has 
none. Itisnever eloquent. The one splendid phrase it 
contains is so unexpected and sudden that it is like a stab 
in the back rather than a trumpet- call : “ That great 
thoroughfare of the brain, the memory,” is not an adorn- 
ment, but a rent in the texture of Defoe’s narrative. 
The achievement of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ’’ lies not in 
any art, but in a natural and instinctive attitude of his 
creator. The secret of his never-failing popularity is 
that the attitude is national. The attitude is indeed 
seldom expressed. Englishmen have learned to be 
ashamed of it. As they have become self-conscious 
Imperialists, so they have become self-conscious 
romanticists. They have begun to see themselves with 
Mr. Kipling’s eyes, and to march to the ends of the 


he set out his exact and delightful balance-sheet of 
goods and evils in column, he wrote first: “I have 
not clothes to cover me,’’ and followed it on the credit 
side with : ‘‘ But I am in a hot climate where, if I had 
clothes, I could hardly wear them.” When he saw 
the footprint on the sand he first gravely weighed the 
possibility of it being the Devil’s, and then, having 
decided that the Devil would not be so simple as to 
put the footprint in a place where it was ten thousand 
to one against its being seen, he “‘ presently concluded 
that it must be some more dangerous creature,” to wit, 
a cannibal. When he comforted himself in his 
extreme depression with the Bible, he was ‘‘ no more 
sad ; at least, not on that occasion.’’ The epitome of 
this determination to see things as they are is in the 
word which to all true Crusoe lovers is the talisman: 
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‘“‘viz:’’ All Robinson Crusoe’s spiritual advantages, 
all his material assets, the doubts of his mind, the 
discomforts of his flesh, are made to submit to its 
virtue. That virtue is classical; for ‘“viz:” is not 
other than that Platonic principle of order which 
makes sense out of chaos. It is the fine eternal point 
which pricks the rainbow-coloured bubble of the 
romantic mind. Robinson Crusoe expressed his inward 
principle finely in more deliberate words: ‘ Here 
I must needs observe that as reason is the substance 
and original of the mathematics, so by stating and 
squaring every thing by reason, and by making the 
most rational judgment of things, every man may be 
in time master of every mechanic art.” That is 
Robinson Crusoe’s secret. It was the Greek secret 
also. We must do our best to see that it remains an 
English possession. 


THE ECCENTRICS 


F, in your more ambitious moments, you have 
coveted a monument in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’’ you have not, perhaps, 

wished to see inscribed upon it the single word “ eccen- 
tric.” That the efforts and aims of your life, your 
virtues, learning, and devotion, should be summed up 
once and for all, briefly and comprehensively, as those 
of an eccentric does not perhaps seem to ycu a fitting 
reward, nor an epitaph to be pointed at with pride by 
your descendants. Yet considering how small a 
company it is that comes through the gates of Death 
wearing this title upon their breasts, and how infinitely 
more common it appears to be to die a Dean or a 
Professor, a hero or a Prime Minister, perhaps after all 
there is something to be said for the eccentrics. If, at 
the age of forty or the1eabouts, other distinctions seem 
rather to recede than to bestow their brightness on 
your head, it might be worth while, supposing you are 
still set upon a title, to see what can be done in the 
direction of eccentricity. But let us forewarn you of 
failure. 

It is not a profession that can be taken up late in life 
or practised successfully by the mere will to practise it. 
You can, of course, walk up and down the Tottenham 
Court Road wrapped in a towel in imitation of the 
Greeks ; or adopt a panther for a pet ; or bury all your 
gold in a cellar and sit upon the grave. But you will 
never, we hope, deceive the editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ” by such trumpery devices as these. 
The quality which marks all true eccentrics is that 
neve for a moment do they believe themselves to be 
eccentric. They are persuaded—and who shail say 
that they are wrong ?—-that it is the rest of the world 
who are cramped and malformed and_ spiritually 
decrepit, while they alone have lived their lives according 
to the dictates of nature. It must be owned that in the 
battle of life, the triumph of civilization, or whatever 
we choose to call it, they have invariably been worsted. 
The Government offices are not for them, nor the 
Houses of Parliament, nor the Woolsack, nor the 
Judicial Bench. If they appear in any of these places 
it is in some menial capacity, to sweep the stairs, or to 
collect the waste paper on the point of a very long 
stick ; or, occasionally, in the dock itself. Even so 
thev will not be arrested for any such crime as murder 
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or felony; they will only have committed what js 
called a “‘ nuisance,” such as giving away sovereigns 
in the street or worshipping some peculiar variety of 
God in the back garden. 

For such reasons as these it is extremely rare to find 
a full and satisfactory biography of an eccentric. His 
family generally contrives to forget all about him ; he 
only crops up, in our experience, as if by accident in the 
biographies of his relations, like a weed picked py 
mistake with the roses, cr a dandelion that the wind 
has wafted to a ped primly sown with prize specimens 
of the double aster. But it is always worth while to 
make the experiment. Here we will suppose (without 
tco much tasking probability) is the life and letters of 
some gieat dignitary in three volumes with an index, 
bound in blue and stamped upon each volume with 
some heraldic emblem and a motto protesting loyalty, 
or tenacity, or integrity to which the hero, as his life 
convinces us, has more than lived up. But wheie, 
then, is his Uncle John with his passion foi the baptis- 
mal rite, or his Aunt—-I forget her name—-who knew 
for certain that the world is shaped like a star-fish ? 
It is no use looking for them in the index ; they are 
not to be found there; but sometimes inadvertently, 
or perhaps to illustrate some law of heredity or some 
creditable act of devotion on the part of their nephew, 
they do stealthily and as if by the back door moment- 
arily creep in. The other day, looking through the life 
and letters of a famous man who was worshipped with 
reason and died not only a Canon, but also a Sub-Dean, 
it was the reward of a wandering attention to light upon 
the figure of his father, a maker of iron bedsteads in the 
city of Bristol. As the son was going from good to 
better and there could be no reason whatever for 
anxiety about his career, it seemed worth while to 
consider for a moment this maker of iron bedsteads in 
the city of Bristol. And the reward was instant. All 
his life he made all their legs of solid iron. It was 
useless to tell him that science had devised a means of 
making hollow legs without impairing the virtue of 
beds; it was useless to prove that his competitors 
would out-distance him and his family be brought to 
ruin. It was the state of his soul that he cared for. 
He could not tolerate nollowness within. The imagina- 
tion likes to picture him in the decline of his years aad 
the decay of his fortunes, with death only in prospect, 
repeating over and over the proud boast with whicn he 
would front the Recording Angel and claim for himself 
a superior station in the Heavenly Choi: “‘ The legs 
of all my bedsteads were of solid iron!” 

Sometimes, though it happens far too seldom, lives 
have been written of these singular men and women, or, 
after they are dead, someone half-shamefacedly has 
put together their papers. Dr. Meryon, for example, 
wrote the memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope, thus 
earning our eternal gratitude; and there are three 
volumes where we could have done with twenty devoted 
to the superb memory of Margaret Fuller. Neither 
of these women would have seen any force in the word 
eccentric as applied to herself, though it would not have 
surprised them in the least, could they have woke 4 
century later, to find Temples dedicated to them, 
religions ascribed to them, and sects of devotees 
worshipping their divinity. Lady Hester indeed kept 
her white horse perpetually in readiness for the Messiah 
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in her stable. How often, sitting alone in her castle at 
the top of Mount Lebanon, now picking a little bit of 
meat from one of the innumerable saucers, now sherply 
reproving some sylph for its antics behind the chest 
of drawers, and all the time puffing blue clouds of smoke 
from her hookeh, did she not see herself riding into 
Jerusalem by the side of the Lord and enjoy in fancy 
the consternation with which Lord Palmerston <nd 
Queen Victoria received the news! The fancies of 
Mcrgaret Fuller were not so much different from other 
people's fancies ; she merely thought herself inspired, 
married an Italian footman, believed him a Marquis, 
and perished in shipwreck off the American coast, 
losing not only son and husband and her life in the 
waves, but also the manuscripts that were to have made 
her immortal and—freed the world from death ?— 
proclaimed the truth ?—made all men equal and women 
perhaps a little superior ?—or what was it? The 
waters hold those secrets still. Then there was the 
friend of Shelley, Elizabeth Hitchener, who left her 
school to float his little bottles out to sea, and wrote 
at least one line of an epic, 


All, all are men—women and all! 
toge‘her with some philosophical reflections upon th® 
soul of the horse. And Mrs. Grote must not be for- 
gotten, nor can be so long as the English language 
endures and one has use for the expressive word that 
was her legacy to the world ; or Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle, or Mrs. Cameron of Freshwater, or Adolphus 
Blatt, or Caroline Mew, and others innumerable, for 
they crowd into the memory as one begins to think of 
Tennyson and the rest, often so dishevelled, in such 
dishabille from their long obscurity and fantastic 
behaviour that we are not certain of remembering even 
their names. Without names and so strangely inspired, 
leaving behind them now one line, now one word, and 
now nothing at all,what whim is it that bids us go seeking 
them round the corners and just beneath the horizons 
of so many good books devoted to good men? Surely 
the world has been right in conferring biographies 
where biographies are due? Surely the shower of 
titles and honours has not always descended upon the 
wrong heads? That the world’s estimate has been 
perverse from the start, and half her great men geese, 
are themes too vast to be disposed of for ever in one 
short article. Let a homely figure serve instead of 
argument. Suppose that you turn on the light in the 
kitchen when the servants are gone to bed ; the beetles 
slip beneath the carpet, the mice behind the wainscot ; 
nothing remains in the room save the scrubbed deal 
table and the round white clock. Do you never pause 
for a moment to wonder where all those nimble lives 
have gone to and what pranks they are playing beyond 
your sight, and whether,after all, the solid and the 
serviceable fulfil every need of the soul ? 
VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


THE Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL begins on Tuesday, May 6, 
at Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, a course of eight 
lectures on ‘‘ The Analysis of the Mind.”’ This lecture will be 
devoted to ‘ Recent Criticisms of Consciousness.’’ The 
subjects of the lectures on succeeding Tuesdays will be : 
Sensations and Images ; Memory; Words and Meaning ; 
Belief; Truth and Falsehood ; Pleasure ; Pain and Desire ; 
and Definitions and Conclusions. Admission is free, and 
copies of the syllabus can be obtained from Miss Dorothy 
Wrinch, 41, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
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SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND 
IV.—_THE BRITISH Cl/ARACTER 


HAT is it that governs the Englishman ? 
Certainly not intelligence ; seldom passion ; 
hardly self-interest, since what we call self- 

interest is nothing but some dull passion served 
by a brisk intelligence. The Englishman’s heart is 
perhaps capricious or silent ; it is seldom designing 
or mean. ‘there are nations where people are always 
innocently explaining how they have been lying 
and cheating in small matters, to get out of some 
predicament. or secure some advantage ; that seems to 
them a part of the art of living. Such is not the 
Englishman’s way: it is easier for him to face or to 
break opposition than to circumvent it. If we tried to 
sey that what governs him is convention, we should 
have to ask ourselves how it comes about that England 
is the paradise of individuality, eccentricity, heresy, 
anomalies, hobbies, and humours. Nowhere do we come 
oftener upon those two social abortions—the affected 
and the disaffected. Where else would a man inform 
you, with a sort of proud challenge, that he lived on nuts, 
or was in correspondence through a medium with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, or had been disgustingly housed when 
last in prison? Where else would a young woman, in 
dress and manners the close copy, of a man, tell you 
that her parents were odious, and that she desired a 
husband but no children, or children without a husband ? 
It is true that these novelties soon become the conven- 
tions of some narrower circle, or may even have been 
adopted en bloc in emotional desperation, as when 
people are converted ; and the oddest sects demand the 
strictest self-surrender. Nevertheless, when people 
are dissident and supercilious by temperament, they 
manage to wear their uniforms with a difference, 
turning them by some lordly adaptation into a part of 
their own person. 

Let me come to the point boldly : what governs the 
Englishman is his inner atmosphere, the weather in his 
soul. It is nothing particularly spiritual or mysterious. 
When he has taken his exercise and is drinking his tea 
or his beer and lighting his pipe ; when, in his garden 
or by his fire, he sprawls in an aggressively comfortable 
chair ; when, well-washed and well-brushed, heresolutely 
turns in church to the east and recites the Creed (with 
genuflexions, if he likes genuflexions) without in the 
least implying that he believes one word of it ; when 
he hears or sings the most crudely sentimental and 
thinnest of popular songs, unmoved but not disgusted ; 
when he makes up his mind who is his best friend or 
his favourite poet ; when he adopts a party or a sweet- 
heart ; when he is hunting or shooting or boating, or 
striding through the fields; when he is choosing his 
clothes or his profession—never is it a precise reason, or 
purpose, or outer fact that determines him; it is 
always the atmosphere of his inner man. 

To say that this atmosphere was simply a sense of 
physical well-being, of coursing blood and a prosperous 
digestion, would be far too gross; for while psychic 
weather is all that, it is also a witness to some settled 
disposition, some ripening inclination for this or that, 
deeply rooted in the soul. It gives a sense of direction 
in life which is virtually a code of ethics, and a religion 
behind religion. On the other hand, to say it was the 
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vision of any ideal or allegiance to any principle would 
be making it far too articulate and abstract. The 
inner atmosphere, when compelled to condense into 
words, may precipitate some curt maxim or over- 
simple theory as a sort of war-cry; but its puerile 
language does it injustice, because it broods at a much 
deeper level than language or even thought. It is a 
mass of dumb instincts and allegiances, the love of a 
certain quality of lie, to be maintained manfully. It 
is pregnant with many a stubborn assertion and rejec- 
tion. It fights under its trivial fluttering opinions 
like a smoking battleship under its flags and signals ; 
you must consider not what they are, but why they have 
been raised and will not be lowered. One is tempted 
at times to turn away in despair from the most 
delightful acquaintance—the picture of manliness, 
grace, simplicity, and honour, apparently rich in 
knowledge and humour—because of some enormous 
platitude he reverts to, some hopelessly stupid little 
dogma from which one knows that nothing can ever 
liberate him. The reformer must give him up; but 
why should one wish to reform a person so much better 
than oneself? He is like a thoroughbred horse, 
satisfying to the trained eye, responsive to the 
friendly hand, and coursing in most wonderful unison 
with you through the open world. What do you care 
what words he uses? Are you impatient with the 
lark because he sings rather than talks? andif he could 
talk, would you be irritated by his curious opinions ? 
Of course, if anyone positively asserts what is contrary 
to fact, there is an error, though the error may be 
harmless ; and most divergences between men should 
interest us rather than offend us, because they are 
effects of perspective or of legitimate diversity in 
experience and interests. Trust the man who hesi- 
tates in his speech and is quick and steady in action, 
but beware of long arguments and long beards. 
Jupiter decided the most intricate questions with a 
nod, and a very few words and no gestures suffice for 
the Englishman to make his inner mind felt most 
unequivocally when occasion requires. 

Instinctively, the Englishman is no missionary, no 
conqueror. He prefers the country to the town, and 
home to foreign parts. He is rather glad and relieved 
if only natives will remain natives and strangers 
strangers, and at a comfortable distance from himself. 
Yet outwardly he is most hospitable and accepts almost 
anybody for the time being ; he travels and conquers 
without a settled design, because he has the instinct of 
exploration. His adventures are all external; they 
change him so little that he is not afraid of them. He 
carries his English weather in his heart wherever he 
goes, and it becomes a cool spot in the desert and a 
steady and sane oracle amongst all the deliriums of 
mankind. Never since the heroic days of Greece has 
the world had such a sweet, just, boyish master. It 
will be a black day for the human race when scientific 
blackguards, conspirators, churls, and fanatics manage 
to supplant him. 





G. SANTAYANA. 


On Saturday, May 3, at three o’clock, Professor H. S. Fox- 
well will deliver at the Royal Institution the first of two lectures 
on “ Chapters in the Psychology of Industry.”” At the Friday 
evening lecture, on May 9, Sir George Macartney will take a 
his subject, ‘‘ Chinese Turkistan, Past and Present.” 
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DREAMS AND FACTS 
IL. 


EN’S personal and group-dreams may be ludi- 
crous, but their collective human dreams 
to us who cannot pass outside the circle of 

humanity, are pathetic. The universe as astronomy 
reveals it is very vast. How much there may be 
beyond what our telescopes show, we cannot tell; but 
what we can know is of unimaginable immensity. |p 
the visible world the Milky Way is a tiny fragment - 
within this fragment, the solar system is an infinitesj- 
mal speck, and of this speck our planet is a micrescopic 
dot. On this dot, tiny lumps of impure carbon and 
water, of complicated structure, with somewhat 
unusual physical and chemical properties, crawl about 
for a few years, until they are dissolved again inte the 
elements of which they are compounded. They divide 
their time between labour designed to postpone the 
moment of dissolution for themselves and frantic 
struggles to hasten it for others of their kind. Natural 
convulsions periodically destroy some thousands or 
millions of them, and disease prematurely sweeps away 
many more. These events are considered to be 
misfortunes; but when men succeed in_ inflicting 
similar destruction by their own efforts, they rejoice, 
and give thanks to God. In the life of the solar 
system, the period during which the existence of man 
will have been physically possible is 2 minute portion 
of the whele; but there is some reason to hope that 
even before this period is ended man will have set a 
term to his own existence by his efforts at mutual 
annihilation. Such is man’s life viewed from the 
outside. 

But such a view of life, we are told, is intolerable, 
and would destroy the instinctive energy by which 
men persist. The way of escape that they have found 
is through religion and philosophy. However alien 
and indifferent the outer world may seem, we are 
assured by our comforters that there is harmony 
beneath the apparent conflict. All the long develop- 
ment from the original nebula is supposed to lead up 
to man as the culmination of the process. ‘‘ Hamlet” 
is a very well-known play ; yet few readers would have 
any recollection of the part of the First Sailor, which 
consists of the four words: ‘‘ God bless you, sir!” 
But suppose a society of men whose sole business In 
life was to act this part ; suppose them isolated from 
contact with the Hamlets, Horatios, and even Guilden- 
sterns; would they not invent systems of literary 
ciiticism according to which the four words of the 
First Sailor were the kernel of the whole drama? 
Would they not punish with ignominy or exile any one 
of their number who should suggest that other parts 
were possibly of equal importance? And the life of 
mankind takes up a much smaller proportion of the 
universe than the First Sailor’s speech does of 
“Hamlet,” but we cannot listen behind the scenes to 
the rest of the play, and we know very little of its 
characters or plot. 

When we think of mankind, we think primarily of 
ourself as its representative ; we therefore think well 
of mankind, and consider its preservation important. 
Mr. Jones, the nonconformist grocer, is sure that he 
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deserves eternal life, and that a universe which refused 
to him would be intolerably bad. But when he 
thinks of Mr. Robinson, his Anglican competitor, who 
mixes sand with his sugar and is lax about Sunday, he 
feels that the universe might well carry charity too far. 
To complete his happiness, there is need of hell fire for 
Mr. Robinson ; in this way, the cosmic importance of 
man is preserved, but the vital distinction between 
friends and enemies is not obliterated by a weak 
wiversal benevolence. Mr. Robinson holds the same 
yiew with the parts inverted, and general happiness 
results. 

In the days before Copernicus, there was no need of 
philosophic subtlety to maintain the anthropocentric 
view of the world. The heavens visibly revolved 
about the earth, and on the earth man had dominion 
over all the beastsof the field. But when the earth lost 
its central position, man, too, was deposed from his 
eminence, and it became necessary to invent a meta- 
physic to correct the “crudities” of science. This 
task was achieved by those who are called “‘ idealists,” 
who maintain that the world of matter is unreal 
appearance, while the reality is Mind or Spirit—trans- 
cending the mind or spirit of the philosopher as he 
transcends common men. So far from there being 
no place like home, these thinkers assure us that every 
place is like home. In all our best—that is, in all those 
tastes which we share with the philosopher in question— 
weareat one with the universe. Hegel assures us that 
the universe resembles the Prussian State of his day ; 
his English followers consider it more analogous to 
a bicameral plutocratic democracy. The reasons 
offered for these views are carefully camouflaged so as 
to conceal even from their authors the connection with 
human wishes : they are derived, nominally, from such 
dry sources as logic and the analysis of propositions. 
But the influence of wishes is shown by the fallacies 
committed, which all tend in one direction. When a 
man adds up an account, he is much more likely to 
make a mistake in his favour than to his detriment ; 
and when a man reasons, he is more apt to incur fallacies 
which favour his wishes than such as thwart them, 
And so it comes that, in the study of nominally 
abstract thinkers, it is their mistakes that give the key 
to their personality. 

Many may contend that, even if the systems men 
have invented are untrue, they are harmless and 
comforting, and should be left undisturbed. But they 
are, in fact, not harmless, and the comfort they bring 
is dearly bought by the preventible misery which they 
lead men to tolerate. The evils of life spring partly 
from natural causes, partly from men’s hostility to 
each other. In former times, competition and war 
were necessary for the securing of food, which could 
only be obtained by the victors. Now, owing to the 
mastery of natural forces which science has begun 
to give, there would be more comfort and happiness 
for all if all deveted themselves to the conquest of 
nature rather than of each other. The representation 
of nature as a friend, and sometimes as even an ally 
Mm our struggles with other men, obscures the true 
position of man in the world, and diverts his energies 
from the conquest of scientific power, which is the only 
fight that can bring long-continued well-being to the 
human race. 
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Apart from all utilitarian arguments, the search for 
a happiness based upon untrue beliefs is neither very 
noble nor very glorious. There is a stark joy in the 
unflinching perception of our true place in the world, 
and a more vivid drama than any that is possible to 
those who hide behind the enclosing walls of myth. 
There are “perilous seas” in the world of 
thought, which can only be sailed by those who are 
willing to face their own physical powerlessness. 
And above all, there is liberation from the tyranny of 
Fear, which blots out the light of day and keeps men 
grovelling and cruel. No man is liberated from fear 
who dare not see his place in the world as it is; no 
man can achieve the greatness of which he is capable 
until he has allowed himself to see his own littleness. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


COVERING WINGS 


Love! Love! Your tenderness, 
Your beautiful, watchful ways 
Grasp me, fold me, cover me ; 

I lie in a kind of daze, 

Neither asleep nor yet awake, 
Neith: r a bud nor flower. 
Brings to-morrow 

Joy or sorrow, 

The black or the golden hour ? 


Love! Love! You pity me so! 

Chide me, scold me—cry, 

‘“ Submit—submit. You must not fight ! ”’ 
What may I do, then—die ? 

But, oh—-my horror of quiet beds ! 

How can I longer stay ! 

““ One to be ready, 

Two to be steady, 

Three to be off and away ! ”’ 


Darling heart—your gravity ! 

Your sorrowful, mournful gaze— 

‘* Two bleached roads lie under the moon, 
At the parting of the ways.” 

But the tiny, tree-thatched, narrow lane, 
Isn't it yours and mine ? 

The blue-bells ring 

Hey, Ding-a-Ding, Ding ! 

And buds are thick on the vine. 


Love! Love! grief of my heart ! 

As a tree droops over a stream 

You hush me, lull me, darken me, 

The shadow hiding the gleam. 

Your drooping and tragical boughs of grace 
Are heavy as though with rain. 

Run! Run! 

Into the sun ! 
Let us be children again. 


ELIZABETH STANLEY. 


FIRELIGHT 


Playing in the fire and twilight together, 

My little son and I, 

Suddenly—woefully—I stoop to catch him. 
“Try, mother, try ! ”’ 


Old Nurse Silence lifts a silent finger : 
‘Hush ! cease your play!” 
What happened ? What in that tiny moment 
Flew away ? 
ELIZABETH STANLEY. 
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Tue Lire AND Works oF ARTHUR HALL OF GRANTHAM. By 
H. G. Wright. (Manchester, University Press. +10s. 6d. net.) 


RTHUR HALL’S title to literary distinction is that 
A in 1581 he translated Hugues Salel’s French trans- 
lation of the Iliad into English long fourteeners. 
Thus for seventeen years, until the publication of Chapman's 
“ Shield of Achilles” in 1598, Hall’s was the only version 
of Homer in English. One might indulge the speculation 
that Shakespeare became acquainted with Homer through 
Hall; unfortunately there is not the least warrant for 
supposing that Shakespeare ever was acquainted with 
Homer. North’s translation of Amyot’s Plutarch was 
the only version of the classics which had a profound 
influence upon Elizabethan literature, largely because 
it was itself Elizabethan. Not but what there are to the 
cynical modern eye excellent touches even in Hall's Iliad, 
such as 
Had not Juno spit on her hands and taken better holde ; 
or this, more eloquent : 
O Diomede, the deede now it is done 
Wherby I justly judge myself the happiest under sunne, 
This blow so deep it pierced hath thy side and pretie poke 
Of guts, as die of force thou must receiving thus the stroke ; 
or this, of Bellerophon’s reception at the hands of the 
Lycian king: 
Nine days throughout right brave they feast, ye banquets were 
not bad. 


But merits of this kind were more likely to appeal to 
Samuel Butler than to Hall's contemporaries. In the 
literary art Hall was an Elizabethan nonentity. 

On the other hand, he was a most interesting character. 
Mr. Wright, working on the basis of Sir Sidney Lee’s article 
in the ‘‘ Dictionary of Nationa! Biography,” has constructed 
for us a fascinating picture of the Italianate Englishman, 
who, according to Roger Ascham, was a devil incarnate. 
Or, as Fynes Morison put it in his ‘Itinerary,’ “ so many 
homebred Angels return from Italy no better than Courtly 
Divells.”” Hall was indeed hardly an angel by nature, 
and he was not homebred. He was born in the royal 
town of Calais, where his father was Controller, in 1539. 
His childhood was spent in the town at a time when the 
danger of a surprise attack was yearly increasing, and the 
punishments inflicted on negligent sentinels were as 
curious as they were severe. 

If any of the said search watch find any of the said stand watch 
sleeping three times in the night and so take him by the nose, the 
offender on the next day shall be handed in a basket over the wall 
ten or twelve feet from the water with a loaf of bread, a pot of drink 
and a knife to cut the rope when he will. The dyke keepers must 
be present with their boat to take him up when he falls. 

Hall was thirteen years old when his father died in 
1552, leaving him considerable properties near Grantham 
in Lincolnshire, the home of the family, and in the marches 
of Calais. His wardship was therefore a desirable acquisi- 
tion, and, in spite of his father’s prayer to the king that 
it should be given to his mother, Sir William Cecil (Burghley 
to be) acquired it. Hall was accordingly brought up as 
a companion to Sir Thomas Cecil in Burghley’s house. 

In 1560 Hall came of age. Though the capture of 
Calais two years before had cost him his French properties, 
he was tolerably well to do. For four or five years he 
remained in Burghley’s household as one of his followers, 
after which he went (to his own subsequent regret) into 
the Queen’s service. Within those few years he must 
have been living a pretty riotous life in London, for as 
early as 1564 he writes to Burghley of his creditors “ of 
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whome, for lack of satisfying them, I stand so in doubt 
as I am not sure in mine owne house.’’ Two years later 
having been imprisoned for debt, he condescended (though 
infinitely vain of his own rank), to marry the daughter 
of a London goldsmith, obviously in order to restore hig 
fortunes. With a son born to him, and his pockets well 
filled, he departed to tour the continent. Probably he 
visited Spain, certainly he travelled Italy and got eyen 
so far as Constantinople. 

Hall was fairly riotous before his Grand Tour, but his 
new experiences gave a new edge to his turbulent turn 
of mind. He became unmistakably difficile. In the 
feuds with which his life was thenceforward occupied 
he was accused (and not unfairly) of following his revenge 
“with an Italian mind learned at Rome.” The first of 
his new embroilments was political. He had been elected 
M.P. for the borough of Grantham in 1571 and re-elected 
the next year. He stood, apparently alone, in opposition 
to the demand of Parliament that the Duke of Norfolk 
should be executed for having attempted to marry Mary 
Queen of Scots. We have a glimpse of his motive jn 
one of the contumacious speeches for which he was haled 
before the bar of the House. 


Mr. Norton speaketh of cutting downe of bushes—he meaneth 
of two great Princes, the Queen of Scotts and the duke of Norfolk: 
when they be cutt down, where is ever a bush to hide us then ? 


Having made submission, Hall was discharged with 
a severe reprimand. Meanwhile, he was again having 
a bad time with his creditors, and had to be careful in 
getting to his house in Foster Lane, to avoid Cheapside. 
The city taverns saw a great deal more of him than did 
Westminster. 

Shortly before Christmas 1573 he supped in Lothbury 
at Robert Philipson’s inn, with one Melchisedech Mallory, 
a decayed man about town, While they were at dice, 
Mallory accused one of the players of cheating, with 
such violence that Hall (according to his own account) 
intervened. Mallory pushed him back ; 

whereupon Hall tickled, sware, as he will stick to lend you an 
othe or twoo, that for hys gallant challenge it were a good deed 
(being no greater a man, for he was but little as you know) to throw 
him oute at the window. 


While they stood at daggers drawn, the landlord and the 
guests intervened. 

A little while after—the whole affair has a piquant 
flavour of Villon—Richard Drake, one of Leicester's 
gentlemen, told Hall to be wary of doubtful characters 
at play. (Hall was no chicken and the warning would 
seem superfluous ; but such is his own account.) Drake 
added that he thought Mallory was doubtful. Hall replied: 


In truth, yesternight he trode on my foote, I being at Mawe at 
Mistresse Arundel’s but what he ment therby I know 
not, I think no evil. 


A month later, the innocent Hall having left a company 
which included Drake and Mallory, they began to talk about 
sharping. Drake denounced the professed gentlemen who 
were nothing but sharps; Mallory said it would be well 
if such a rogue were known ; Drake said, Mallory himself 
was suspected, and referred to Hall’s remark, though 
adding that Hall thought no evil. 

Accordingly Mallory went up to Hall in St. Paul's and 
charged him with the libel. Hal] denied the charge, and 
brought Drake to explain what he really had said. Mallory, 
baulked of a fight, waited some months. In June he sent 
this message to Hall from a Fleet Street tavern: 

A knave he is in denying his words he uttered of mee to Drake : 
a foole, for that the last Parliament he used in the house such 
speeches as he craved pardon, with protestation, abandoning them, 
and confessing his folly: a boy, for that he durst not goe into 
the field with mee. 
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Hall was beside himself. He rushed off to the tavern 
and aimed a blow at Mallory with his dagger. The blow 
missed, and before he could aim another the bystanders 
had him fast ; whereupon Hall’s three servants arrived, 
one of whom thrust with his dagger at Mallory with so 
little skill that, although he wounded Mallory slightly, 
he wounded Hall more. 

For a week Hall kept to his house. Then he went ofi 
to Grantham on business, and again to Sudeley as a 
courtier. In November 1574, while he was dining with 
Drake at Mistress Arundel’s inn, Mallory entered with 
threatening gestures. But Drake interposed and he 
departed. Whereupon Hall went to the door and called 
to his servants: “‘ Jesus! can you not knocke the boyes 
head and the wall together, sith he runnes a bragging thus ?”’ 
Shortly after, Mallory met Hall again in St. Paul’s and 
passed him by “with great lookes and extraordinary 
rubbing him on the elbows.’”’ A brawl followed, in which 
one of Hall’s servants cut Mallory down the cheek. While 
Hall slipped away to Grantham for a month his servants 
were prosecuted for drawing in the precincts of St. Paul’s, 
and Mallory’s advocate charged Hall with “ malicious 
and implacable dealyng how still he followed 
the revenge with an Italian mynde learned at Rome.” 
Mallory won his case, and one of Hall’s men was fined 
£100. In return Hall had Mallory and his men indicted 
for the same oence. In the meanwhile Mallory died. 

Hall’s man, Smalley, was arrested for non-payment of 
the damages. Hall invoked the aid of Parliament, and 
caimed immunity for his servant. Parliament, more 
willing to support the principle than the member, first 
had the man released, then ordered Hall to pay the £100, 
and on his refusing had two of Hall’s men committed to 
the Tower until the money was paid. At this moment 
in his history Hall first made use of the one line of Virgil 
which was henceforward the motif of his life: ‘‘ Una salus 
victis nullam sperare salutem.’’ Hall, whose dicing had 
made havoc of his wife’s fortune, was hard put to it to 
gather together the £100. When he had managed it he 
displayed a characteristic gleam of grim humour in dis- 
missing his man from his service with these words : 

Bycause he hath song in so worthy a Gayle, his master thought 
him not meete to chaunte in so mean a Cadge as the best house 
he is like to have, so that now he may, beyng Sommer, learne a new 
note in the greene fields. 

Hall then sold his wife’s house in Foster Lane; but even 
after that he continued to make a long detour to avoid 
Cheapside. 

He retired to Grantham, and vented his spleen against 
Parliament, the moneylenders and his destiny in a pamphlet 
for which he was brought to the bar of the House. He 
was sentenced by unanimous resolution to six months’ 
imprisonment in the Tower and a fine of 500 marks, and— 
the first recorded instance in our constitutional history— 
to expulsion. After seven weeks in the Tower Hall made 
his submission, but he had also made his reputation in 
high places as a contumacious and troublesome fellow 
and probably also as something of a coward. He medi- 
tated emigration to a foreign university, “a yonge 
student of an old unthrift.’’ But, instead, he ill-advisedly 
attempted to repair his fortunes by making love to Lady 
Frances, the widow of the Earl of Sussex. Hall declared 
that she led him on; she maintained that he was pres 
sumptuous. As usual, furious at his rebut!, he wrote a 
pamphlet against her. She had him arrested and put in 
the Marshalsea. There he stayed, continually writing 
letters to Burghley on the old theme: “ Una salus,” while 
the Armada was fought. Shortly after he made his 
submission to the Council, yet he was not released. To 
his daughter, who pleaded for him, the fair Eliza character- 
istically replied: ‘‘ The place he remayned in was to good 
for him, and Bedlem a fitter.” There was indeed some 
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shrewd sense in the Queen’s judgment of Hall. Even in 
the country he managed to keep up feuds with all his 
neighbours, one of which—with the Thorolds—was like a 
minor Italian war. But Hall knew his own weaknesses, 
for he thus describes himself: 

Overweening of himself, whiche brings many infirmities to the 
persone which is infected with that canker, furious when he is 
contraried, without pacience to take tyme to judge or doubte 
the daunger of the sequele . . so implacable if he conceyve 
an injurie, as Sylla will rather be pleased with Marius than he with 
his equals, in a maner for offences growne of tryfles. 

Hall’s last days were wretched enough. One of 
the Cheapside goldsmiths who had been the bugbears 
of his life had him clapped in the Fleet in 1601. It is 
certain that he was still there in July 1604, and it is not 
improbable that he had not been released when he died 
at the end of the following year. 

J. M.M. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE 
RISORGIMENTO 


Tue Horocaust: ITALY’s STRUGGLE WITH THE HapsspurG. By 
A. A. Pons; translated by P. R. Lloyd. (Murray. 7s. 6d, net.) 


PW HE dislike we all feel for the clothed effigies of modern 
[ statuary is less due to the fact that our trousers are 
so very much uglier than those of the Gauls who 
stormed the Capitol in an atmosphere of high picturesque- 
ness than to the uneasy thought, suggested by the sight of 
shirt links, collar studs and waistcoat buttons, that our 
idols may sometimes have been caught in a moral déshabillé 
as well as a material. Hence the demand for the toga, a 
dignified and comprehensive cloak in which certain periods 
of history, too, seem destined to be permanently wrapped, 
because, having stirred lofty passions once, they would 
stir ill-temper now if the corner of the toga were lifted. 
But this pusillanimity of the historians brings its revenges. 
The iconoclast arrives to give the period a bad name and 
break up its reputations indiscriminately, or, worse still, 
the satirist comes to give it a fancy name and transform 
its wise men to pantaloons. Then at last it is realized how 
much treasure might have been spared had hostages been 
given to Nemesis at once. , 

We feel that the French authoress of this latest history 
of the Italian Risorgimento should have thought of 
this ; that her translator should have thought of it before 
putting out the fine English version of the book ; above all, 
that Lord Bryce should have thought of it before giving 
his imprimat:y in the shape of a preface. For this is not 
history at all, but a vigorously executed frieze, a sort of 
sculptured battle-piece in which the long line of heroes and 
suf:erers who gave their lives for the making of modern 
Italy (and there were not a few of them) is shown in uni- 
formly inspiring posture, with no shadow of uncomfortable 
reservation or query on the author’s part. And even for a 
frieze this method has its disadvantages. For if St. George 
belittles his dragon he belittles himself, and Achilles must 
have his Hector. If epic was all that was aimed at, there were 
epical figures to be remembered on the other side too. 
Garibaldi’s opponents were not all police spies and political 
Jesuits. He himself, in the vicissitudes of history, came to 
fight in the same army as the leader of Pius [X’s French 
Zouaves, Athanase de Charette, who gained glorious wounds 
at Loigny, in the last struggles of the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870. And what of Maria Sophia, the last Queen of 
Naples? There is a good deal in this book about the siege 
of Capua, but the siege of Gaeta does not figure in it at all. 
Yet the feats done there by the Neapolitan Queen would, 
had her destiny been more propitious—shall we say, had 
she been a Queen of Odessa in 1919 ?—earned her more than 
one equestrian statue. Mr. G. M. Trevelyan is artist 
enough to know that nothing is gained by throwing con- 
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tempt on the enemy. He has in his Risorgimento books 
largely avoided the false simplifications of the present work. 
They are simplifications, sometimes, of a singularly bold 
character. Take, for instance, the sub-title “ Italy’s 
struggle with the Hapsburg.” Grant that Metternich’s 
policy of forming a League of Nations against the 1815 
equivalent of the Bolshevist spectre was the chief obstacle 
to Italian unification; grant that the Italian Duchies of 
the centre were mostly Hapsburg colonies. Were the 
Bourbons of Naples Hapsburgs? Was Pio Nono, 
who began life as a small nobleman of Sinigaglia, 
and succeeded to a State he had all the difficulty in the 
world to keep out of the clutches of Austria till he found a 
protector in France, a Hapsburg ? 

These are minor points. More serious is the pell-mell 
commingling of the champions of the Mazzinian ideal with 
the adherents of the Piedmontese dynasty, though 
Mazzini’s personal aloofness is in some degree realized. 
No doubt the fusion between the two currents took place 
by degrees, but it was a real union of incompatibles, and 
Garibaldi long carried a bullet wound from Royalist troops 
at Aspromonte that must have been a lively memento of 
the fact. The difference between the bourgeois military 
régime of the House of Savoy and the humanitarian 
republicanism of Mazzini ought to be more perceptible in 
the light of modern controversies than in the period from 
1859 to 1870, when it seemed as natural for Cavour and 
Victor Emmanuel to take over the heritage of ‘‘ Young 
Italy ’ amid the lyrics of the Brownings as for Bismarck 
(Cavour’s faithful pupil) and Wilhelm I. to take over the 
heritage of the German Democratic Revolutionaries of 
1848 amid the sagas of Carlyle. The occupation of Rome 
by Victor Emmanuel in 1870 may have seemed a natural 
pendant to the erection there of Mazzini’s democratic 
Republic, the mystical ‘‘ Third Rome” that was to usher 
in the golden age of humanity in 1848 and 1849; but there 
is no comparison whatever between the significance of the 
two facts. The tragi-comedy of the isolation of the Vatican 
in the one case, contrasted with the stern and bloody 
struggle between the rival theocracies of the old régime and 
the Revolution in the other, is an index to the relative 
importance of the two episodes. The contrast has seldom 
been more forcibly put than in the last chapter of Zola’s 
“Rome,” when the conversation between the Catholic 
priest and the old Garibaldian is broken in upon by the 
cry of the young anarchist (there were then no Bolsheviks): 


Ne faut-il pas pour l’universelle démocratie de demain, pour 
Vhumanité enfin libre, l’arche de l’alliance, le centre méme du 
monde? Et n’est-ce pas Rome qui est désignée, que les prophéties 
ont marqué comme I’éternelle, l’immortelle, celle en qui s’accom- 
pliront les destinées des peuples ? 


It is a dream that sounds absurd to-day, when Rome is 
definitively settled as the well-administered and hygienic 
capital of a first-class military power. This fact is the 
solid achievement of the Risorgimento; that aspiration 
was its magic and poetry. 

D. L. M. 


THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE will 
publish immediately ‘“‘The Venerable Bede, his Life and 
Writings,” by the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Stepney and Bristol. An older book of this name 
has been completely rewritten by this veteran scholar, who 
has incorporated with much other interesting matter the 
results of his own archeological researches in the North of 
England. The S.P.C.K. will also publish ‘‘ Christian Ethics 
of Peace Problems,” by the Ven. W. L. Paige Cox, B.D., a 
defence of the Christian use of force both in home and foreign 
matters ; and “‘ Philosophic Thought and Religion,’ by the 
Rev. D. Ambrose Jones, which is described as “‘ a plain exposi- 
tion of the attitude of the great philosophers towards religion, 
written in non-technical language.” 


APRIL 25, 1919 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


A History OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Vol. II. Editeq b 
William P. Trent, Professor of English Literature in Columbia 
University ; John Erskine, Professor of English in Columbia 
University ; Stuart P. Sherman, Professor of English in the 
University of Illinois; Carl van Doren, Head Master of the 
Brearley School. (Cambridge, University Press. 17s. 6d. net.) 


HIS is Volume II of the American Supplement to the 

l “Cambridge History of English Literature.” We 

look forward with gnawing curiosity to Volume II] 
wondering what it may contain besides the article on 
Brander Matthews which is apparently promised: for 
Volume II brings us up through a chapter on “ Books for 
Children.’” Did Professor Tassin of Columbia Univer. 
sity, to whom this topic was allocated, warm to enthusiasm 
when he received his commission? He has done his work 
well, and so have most of his colleagues. But the book 
has the ef.ect, not of a history, but of a collection of 
scattered essays on the various fragments of American 
letters, done by men who did not collaborate, but worked 
apart, and each with his own aim and method. 

It is inevitable that any work on American literature 
should contain a good deal of stuffing. The fault is not 
in the lack of material so much as in its lack of cohesion. 
There could be written a very instructive account of 
American Puritanism, with its interesting transition to 
Transcendentalism ; but this would be a history not of 
American but of Boston literature, and it would turn out 
to be not so much a history of the brahminical canon of 
Boston literature as of Boston Society. The great figures 
of American literature are peculiarly isolated, and their 
isolation is an element, if not of their greatness, certainly 
of their originality. When we glance over the contents 
of most of the chapters we acquire some perception of 
how isolated the great figures are. Some of the subjects 
are too forbidding for any eye but that of the professional 
anthropologist—‘‘ Magazines, Annuals and Gift Books,” 
“Familiar Verse,” “ Dialect Writers.’ Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, on Daniel Webster, tries hard to make some- 
thing literary out of it. He quotes from the “ Bunker Hill 
Oration ”’ :— 

Let it rise (i.e., the monument), let it rise till it meet the sun 


in his coming ; let the earliest light of morning gild it, and parting 
day linger and play on its summit. 


Senator Lodge’s comments follow :— 


Here the thought is nothing, the style everything. No-one can 
repeat those words and be deaf to their music or insensible to the 
rhythm and beauty of the prose with the Saxon words relieved 
just sufficiently by the Latin derivatives. 


The comment needs no comment. Miss Putnam, on 
Prescott, remarks enthusiastically that the historian’s wife 
“was a splendid comrade for her husband in the sheltered 
life that had to be his lot.’’ She fails to draw any com- 
parison between Prescott and Motley and European his- 
torians which might enable us to value the two Americans 
at their proper rate. Professor MacMechan’s essay on 
Thoreau is good, but not written from any very fresh 
or surprising point of view. 

The three important men in the book are Poe, Whitman 
and Hawthorne. Professor Campbell, writing on Poe, 
makes his article turn on Poe’s genuine and unappreciated 
merits as a critic. It is not a point of vast importance, 
as most of the writers whom Poe criticized are embalmed 
only in their coffins and in Poe’s abuse; but Poe's intel- 
lectual abilities should not be overlooked; he was the 
directest, the least pedantic, the least pedagogical of the 
critics writing in his time in either America or England. 
It is a pity that Professor Campbell fails to analyse Poe's 
peculiar originality as a poet. He perceives the relation 
of Poe to Byron, Moore and the Romantic movement In 
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eneral, but misses observing that Poe is both the reductio 
ad absurdum and the artistic perfection of this movement. 
Professor Holloway’s article on Whitman tells of everything 
(including several interesting things) except his poetry. 
Professor Erskine’s ‘‘ Hawthorne” is surely the most 
serious and intelligent essay in the volume. 

We must regret that this article is not supplemented 
elsewhere in the book by any coherent study of the society 
of which Hawthorne did not quite form:a part. For this, 
Barrett Wendell’s ‘‘ Literary History of America” remains 
the best reference. Such a supplement would be as useful 
to most Americans as to foreigners, inasmuch as in this 
context “ foreigners ’’ includes all Americans who are not 
New Englanders. Hawthorne was very much a New 
Englander, but he was not really a member of the Trans- 
cendentalist group which clustered round Emerson. He 
was somewhat afiected by it, but never engrossed in it. 
The reasons for his independence Mr. Erskine elicits with 
commendable skill. It is quite right to say of Hawthorne : 


He was no mystic. . . He was a philosophical experimenter, in 
whose method was no room for optimism or for prepossessions of 
any kind. . . He was really the questioner, the detached observer, 
that other Transcendentalists thought they were. 


Mr. Erskine also makes the point that 


if to be . . . interested in the soul is to be a psychologist, then 
Hawthorne was one. .. But if the term denotes attention to 
motives and to fine mental processes, to the anatomy... of 
character, then Hawthorne was no such psychologist as, let us 
say, Henry James. . He studied no subtle character, nor any 
character subtly. He was a moralist rather than a psychologist, 


Neither Emerson nor any of the others was a real observer 
of the moral life. Hawthorne was, and was a realist. He 
had, also, what no one else in Boston had—the firmness, the 
true coldness, the hard coldness of the genuine artist. In 
consequence, the observation of moral life in the ‘‘ Scarlet 
Letter,” in the ‘‘ House of the Seven Gables,”’ and even in 
some of the tales and sketches, has solidity, has permanence, 
the permanence of art. It will always be of use ; the essays 
of Emerson are already an encumbrance. The work of 
Hawthorne is truly a criticism—true because a fidelity of 
the artist and not a mere conviction of the man—of the 
Puritan morality, of the Transcendentalist morality, and 
of the world which Hawthorne knew. It is a criticism 
as Henry James’s work is a criticism of the America of 
his times, and as the work of Turgenev and Flaubert is a 
criticism of the Russia and the France of theirs. Haw- 
thorne had even the minor token of literary genius, the 
genius for titles, as ‘‘ Endicott and the Red Cross,” “‘ The 
Wives of the Dead.” 

Hawthorne is the only elder American who reached this 
critical greatness, and Hawthorne might have been greater 
—that is, more important—had he had a more important 
subject. Hawthorne, Poe and Whitman are all pathetic 
creatures ; they are none of them so great as they might 
have been. But the lack of intelligent literary society 
is not responsible for their shortcomings ; it is much more 
certainly responsible for some of their merits. The 
onginality, if not the full mental capability, of these men 
was brought out, forced out, by the starved environment. 
This originality gives them a distinction which some 
heavier-weight authors do not obtain. Compare “ Ula- 
lume’ with ‘‘ The Witch of Atlas’ (or whatever poem of 
Shelley's seems more apposite), and Poe appears the more 
creative, the more distinguished. Compare ‘‘ Leaves of 
Grass ’’ with ‘‘ Dramatic Monologues,’’ and you see that 
Whitman is more creative, more original, more “ shocking,” 
in single lines, than Browning. Compare the “ Scarlet 
Letter’ with ‘‘ Adam Bede,” and the distinction, again, 
is on the side of Hawthorne. What the Americans, in 
point of fact, did suffer from was the defect of society in 
the larger sense, not from exiguity of intelligentsia— 
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intelligentsia would have spoiled their distinction. Their 
world was thin; it was not corrupt enough. Worst of all 
it was secondhand ; it was not original and self-dependent 
—it was a shadow. Poe and Whitman, like bulbs in 
a glass bottle, could only exhaust what was in them. 
Hawthorne, more tentacular and inquisitive, sucked 
every actual germ of nourishment out of his granite soil ; 
but the soil was mostly granite. 

These reflections are probably alien to the point of view 
of the able university critics who have confected the present 
book, which is provided with an important and encyclo- 
pedic bibliography. 

T.S. E. 


PORTRAIT OF A LITTLE LADY 


My WaR EXPERIENCES IN Two CONTINENTS. By S. Macnaughtan. 

(Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 

N the beginning of this book there is a portrait of 
I a little lady sitting upright and graceful in a high- 
backed chair. She wears an old-world, silk brocade 
gown fastened with a row of little buttons. There is fine 
lace at the neck, and a delicate scarf slips from her shoulders. 
As she leans her cheek on two fingers, her intent, unsmiling 
gaze is very gentle. But her eyes and lips—typical 
Northern eyes and lirs—challenge her air of sheltered 
leisure. It would be hard to deceive those eyes—they are 
steady, shrewd and far-seeing; and one feels that the 
word that issues from those firm determined lips would be 
her bond. 

It is the portrait of Miss Macnaughtan, who gave the last 
two years of her life, from July, 1914, to September, 1916, 
to suffering humanity, and died as the result of the hardships 
she endured. 

There were women whom nobody had ever “ wanted,” 
young women who longed to put their untried strength to 
the test, women who never kindled except at the sight of 
helplessness and suffering, vain women whose one desire 
was to be important, and unimaginative women who 
craved a sporting adventure—for all of them the war 
unlocked the gates of Life, and they entered in and breathed 
the richer air and were content at last. 

How different was Miss Macnaughtan’s case! She was 
one of those admirable single Englishwomen whose lives 
seem strangely fulfilled and complete. She had a home 
she loved, many friends, leisure for her work, a feeling for 
life that was a passion, and an immense capacity for 
happiness. But the war came to her, locking the gates of 
life. ‘‘ I think something in me has stood still or died,” 
she confessed. 

Except for a few family letters, her experiences in 
Belgium, North France, Russia and on the Persian front 
are written in the form of a diary. But though one feels 
that her deliberate aim was to set down faithfully what she 
saw—the result is infinitely more than that. It is a 
revelation of her inner self which would perhaps never 
have been revealed in times less terrible and strange. For 
though her desire for expression was imperative and 
throughout the book there are signs of the writer’s 
“literary ”’ longing to register the moment, the glimpse, 
the scene; it is evident that she had no wish to let her 
reserved, fastidious personality show through. It happened 
in spite of her, and there she is for all time, elderly, frail, 
with her terrible capacity for suffering, her love for humanity, 
her pride in being ‘‘ English,’’ and her burning zeal to 
sacrifice herself for those who are broken ; not because of 
their weakness, but because they have been strong. 
Perhaps above all other things she loves the Northern 
courage, not only to endure, but to hide suffering behind 
a bright shield. But the war makes her cry : 

It isn’t right. This damage to human life is horrible. It is 
madness to slaughter these thousands of youngmen, Almostat last, 
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in a rage, one feels inclined to cry out against the sheer imbecility 
of it. The painof it is alltoo much. Iam sick of seeing suffering 


And : 


. . . Above all, one feels—at least I do—that one is always, and 
quite palpably, in the sha .ow of the death of yor th—beautijul youth, 
happy and healthyand free. Always I seem to see the white faces 
of boys turned upte the sky, and I hear their criesand see the agony 
which youth was never meant to bear. They are too young for it, 
far too young ; but theylie out on the field . . . and bite the mud 
in their frenzy of pain; and they call for their mothers and no one 
comes .. . Who can listen to a boy’s groans and his shrieks of 
pain ? This is war. 


Again : 


A million more men are needed—thus the fools called men talk. 
But youth looks up with haggard eyes, and youth, grown old, knows 
that Death alone is merciful. 


As one reads on one becomes more and more aware how 
unfitted by nature Miss Macnaughtan was for the great 
part which she accepted and played so magnificently. 
Nothing short of rude youth could have stood the wet and 
cold, lack of sleep, horrible food, agonizing discomfort at 
the little railway station where she chopped up vegetables 
for soup, journeys that (only to read of) are a torment. 
But she was always ill; she loathed communal life with 
its meanness, pettiness, scandal and muddling untidiness. 
How can people behave like this—at such a time? she 
seems to cry. And little by little her weariness turns to 
disgust and she cannot bear it. She sorrowfully turns 
aside—all her love goes out to suffering youth. Nothing 
else matters. 

I wish I could give my life for some boy who would like to live 
very much, and to whom all things. are joyous, But alas! one 
can’t swop lives like this .. . 


When she writes that, she is dying. Her journal ends 
with the words : 

I should like to have left the party—quitted the feast of life— 
when all was gay ard amusing. I should have been sorry to come 
away, but it would have been far better than being left till all the 
lights are out. I could have said truly to the Giver of the feast, 
‘‘ Thanks for an excellent time.’’ But now so many of the guests 
have left, and the fires are going out, and I am tired. 


What is heroism? There was a time when one had 
the easy belief that heroes and heroines were a radiant 
few who were born brave, and the reason why they did not 
shrink or turn aside from their lonely, perilous path was 
that they were blind to the shadows. They had lifted their 
eyes ; they had seen their star, and their joyful feet ran in 
the light of it to some high, mysterious triumph. 

But our silver heroes and heroines glitter no longer. 
Gone is that shining band of knights and ladies. We know 
better, turning aside from their lifeless perfections as ‘‘ bad ”’ 
children do from a ‘“‘ good ”’ fairy book that has all the old 
stories, but with the wolves and witches and wicked giants 
left out. We have learned that the final sticking of the 
dragon counts for almost nothing; it is in the fighting 
that has gone before against Fear and his shadowy army, 
against the dark hosts of Imagination and the blacker hosts 
of Reality, that true heroes and heroines are discovered, 
They are not born brave, and perhaps the burning star is 
not other than their own spirit, bright and solitary in the 
incomprehensible darkness of their being. For common 
men there is a star that beckons; these chosen ones 
live by a light, yet are they not led. K. M. 


“THE Four HORSEMEN,” a novel by the Spanish author 
Vincente Blasco Ibanez, will shortly be published in England 
by Messrs. Constable & Co. In this book the psychology 
and history of a wealthy family of Argentines, who have inter- 
married with Germans and French, and their position at the 
outbreak of the war, are described. 
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RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHY 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE Goop. By Vladimir So] 
(Constable. 145s. net.) Ovyof, 


HIS book helps to destroy an illusion. Tolstoy 
Dostoevsky, Tchehov, have profoundly impressed tis. 

Here, we have said, is something more courageous, 

more sincere, than anything in European literature ; here 
we are in contact with a people that touches reality more 
directly than we can do. These Russians reminded us of 
what we had forgotten, of what any highly-civilized people 
must forget—that life is like an illimitable forest, and that 
the deepest pools, the profoundest silences, the most 
pregnant and disquieting vistas, lie far removed from the 
neighbourhood of our highways. And when they spoke 
to us of familiar things, of the very house in which we 
were born and of the wife we had married, their language 
though convincing, was not less strange. For the broad 
highway became a narrow strip, and our assured journeying 
a perilous march. We did not doubt their knowledge of 
our road, and we believed their reports about the 
surrounding country. And still we do not doubt. In the 
literature that deals with life, at any rate, Russia can teach 
Europe. But to those of us who thought that this strange 
Russian courage and fierce sincerity would pierce through 
the sham thinking, the insincere emotion, the mere mazes 
of words that make up most of what is called European 
moral philosophy, this book of Solovyof brings disillusion, 

For Solovyof's philosophy is, in essentials, German 
philosophy of the early nineteenth century, with a back- 
ground of Neo-Platonic mysticism. There are at least 
a dozen college tutors here and in America who could write 
a book every whit as illuminating as ‘‘ The Justification of 
the Good’”’; indeed, there are probably a dozen tutors 
actually engaged in writing such a book. The difierence is 
that here we do not consider such writers great men, 
whereas in Russia Solovyof was hailed as one o: the greatest 
philosophers of all time. We may take Mr. Stephen 
Graham's introductory remark as being at least a fair 
description of much Russian opinion :— 

All that is positive in modern Russian thought springs from the 
teaching of Solovyof. Time is only now coming abreast of him, 
and he appears especially as the prophet of this era, with his vision 
of united humanity and the realization of the kingdom . . . Tolstoy 
we know; Dostoevsky we know ; and now comes a new force into 
our life, Solovycf, the greatest of the three. 

Solovyof’s philosophic method is one with which we are 
very familiar. It consists in taking some human particular, 
expanding it, transforming it into a universal principle, 
then bestowing upon it some sort of mystical being and 
endowing it with the power of creating the particular 
from which it was deduced. Thus Solovyof considers 
sexual shame to be the basis of conscience. Shame is the 
manifestation of a desire to be separate from one’s animal 
nature ; therefore there is a universal principle of separation 
between the spiritual and material worlds ; this principle, 
endowed with some kind of mystical being, is then con- 
ceived as operating in the world from the beginning, and 
causing the feeling of shame. This was, and remains, 
a favourite method of reasoning with some philosophers, 
but it is not a ‘‘ new force’ in our lives. We find nothing 
very new, as we find nothing very forceful, in such reasoning 
as the following :— 

The feeling of shame which is the basis of our right relation to 
the material nature is something more than a simple psychical fact. 
It is a self-evident revelation of a certain universal truth—of the 
truth, namely, that man has a spiritual supermaterial nature. In 
shame, and in ascetic morality founded upon it, this spiritual essence 
of man manifests itself not only as a possibility but also as an 
actuality, not as a demand only but also as a certain reality. 

And again :— 

In a similar manner, the feeling of pity or compassion which isthe 

basis of man’s right relation to his fellow-beings expresses not merely 
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mental condition of a given person, but also a certain universal 
ve truth, namely, the unity of nature or the real solidarity of 
all beings . - - The feeling of pity tells us nothing definite about 
the metaphysical nat ure of the universal unity, but concretely indicates 
the existence of a certain fundamental connection between distinct 
entities, prior to all experience. And although these entities are 
empirically separate from one another, they become more and more 
ynited in the empirical reality itself. 

As in all reasoning of this type, the result of the discussion 
js assumed from the beginning. A belief accepted on 
instinctive grounds is afterwards rationalized, and a great 
deal of bad logic and sometimes even a little dishonesty is 
introduced if the result refuses to crystallize out from any 
other medium. 

This powerful method enables Solovyof easily to prove 
the existence of God and to deduce his own particular 
version of Christianity (which would probably be rejected 
by Western orthodox Christians). The general conclusion 
is drawn that the whole universe is striving to realize 
the Kingdom of God. “ The lower types are inwardly 
drawn to the higher, strive to attain to them, having in 
them, as it were, their purpose and their end.’ The 
coming of Christ inaugurated the Kingdom of God: he 
was “ not the man-god, but the God-man, or the absolute 
individual.” In the realization of the Kingdom all 
nature will become spiritualized. A “ positive duty of man 
is to save material nature from the necessity of death 
and decay, and to prepare it for universal bodily 
resurrection.” 

It is doubtless the mystical element in this philosophy 
which accounts for its influence in Russia. There is 
something intoxicating in seeing oneself part of a process 
which includes everything. These universal systems, 
assigning to everything its place, and to man, in particular, 
a very high place, captivate the imagination. But we in 
Europe have been deceived too often; we are more than 
suspicious of philosophies which explain everything. We 
read them, if they are sufficiently well written, for the 
imaginative glow they afford. But the present work, 
even considered as poetry, is not very interesting. Bergson 
is much better. In the practical applications of his 
philosophy Solovyof shows himself a cautious conservative. 
Military service, for instance, is not to be actively resisted, 
and the laws governing the inheritance of property must 
not be interfered with. Established things are all parts 
of the “‘ process,’ and can only gradually be transcended. 

But perhaps our disillusionment is premature. It may 
be that our belief in Solovyof’s influence is based on 
partial testimony. It would certainly be difficult to derive 
the principles of Bolshevism from ‘‘ The Justification of 
the Good.”’ J. W.N.S. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE rapidly-approaching Yates Thompson sale is probably the 
last opportunity that will be offered to private purchasers of forming 
a collection of medizval illuminated manuscripts on the grand 
scale. There are, it is true, a number of private collections in this 
country which contain many more manuscripts than Mr. Thompson 
has ever wished to own, some of them highly desirable, but the 
small library about, to be dispersed is unequalled in its general 
standard of excellence. For many years Mr. Yates Thompson 
has devoted his energies to the acquisition of the finest medieval 
illuminated manuscripts that could be obtained, limiting the number 
to one hundred, and weeding out, as each new treasure was added 
to it, the least desirable of those already in his possession. His 
catalogues are a mine of information ; besides his own very con- 
siderable knowledge, he has obtained the co-operation of the most 
distinguished specialists in describing them, and elucidating every 
pomt of interest in their production and history. Every manu- 
Script is a museum specimen, and there can be little doubt that 
they will ultimately pass into public hands, most probably in 
America. We should be glad to think there was any possibility 
of their finding a permanent home in the British Museum, but are 
afraid that prices will range. far beyond the modest means of the 
nation, Mr. Yates Thompson has already provided for a permanent 
memorial of his collection by presenting two of his finest manuscripts 
to London and Cambridge, an act of princely generosity. 
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Science 


SCIENCE AND THE LAITY 


T is unfortunately true that as a science advances 
I it grows more complex. Not only does its language 
depart more and more from ordinary speech by 
the accumulation of technical terms, but the terms in 
current use at any time are defined in terms of others 
which are defined in terms of others—something after 
the manner of the description of the house that Jack 
built. The most obvious case of this Chinese box kind 
of language is, of course, that of mathematics. A mathe- 
matical theorem occupying one line of type might very 
well occupy a volume if written out in ordinary prose in 
which no terms were used which were not common property. 
For this reason modern mathematical discoveries, except 
in very special instances, cannot be nfade intelligible 
except to mathematicians. To learn the language of a 
highly developed science like mathematics takes about 
as long as to learn Chinese, but the task of translation 
into English is very much harder. For this reason mathe- 
maticians cannot hope for intelligent popular recognition ; 
they must be content to be regarded either as vaguely 
impressive figures or else as mild lunatics busied with 
incomprehensible and probably trifling abstractions. 
Compared with writers, musicians or painters, they are, 
for social purposes, mental outlaws. It is apparent, 
however, that mathematics was not always so remote. 
It was possible for Voltaire to take an interest which was, 
at any rate, enthusiastic, in the work of Newton. This 
was doubtless due, in some degree, to the obviously drama- 
tic quality of Newton’s discoveries, but it was also due to 
the fact that his discoveries could be expressed in com- 
paratively simple language. Again, physics and chemistry 
at that time, and for some years later, were not only 
intelligible to men without special training, but such men 
could actually make valuable discoveries in these sciences. 
As these sciences progressed their language became more 
and more forbidding and their fundamental notions more 
and more abstract. Then without special training, but 
with scientific curiosity, they turned their attention to 
the biological sciences. They collected birds’ eggs and 
butterflies ; they bought microscopes and wrote little 
papers on the sea-shells they discovered in a morning’s 
walk. But biology has now developed a technical language, 
and the days of the untrained observer are almost over. 
The one science which is still, to some extent, accessible 
to these amiable people is psychology. It is growing more 
technical, it is true, but the majority of the books dealing 
with psychology may still be read almost as easily as a 
treatise on the history of the Balkans. And the “ psycho- 
logical ’’ novelist can still regard himself as being, from one 
point of view, a scientific man. Psycho-analysis is, as 
yet, a favourite subject of discussion in advanced drawing- 
rooms where discussions of the principle of relativity are 
comparatively rare. 

The divorce between science and the general intellectual 
world is unfortunate, but inevitable. It is unfortunate 
both for the scientific man and for the general intelligentsia. 
The scientific man, mentally companionless except for 
the little circle of his immediate co-workers, becomes less 
complete as a human being ; he fails as a humanist. He 
too often accepts his outlawed position and turns his special 
interests into his exclusive interests, as if, through some 
inverted generosity, he refused to take where he could 
not give. He may grow to ignore the other intellectual 
activities of his time, as Darwin, to his distress, found 
he had grown to ignore poetry, or he may actually become 
intolerant of such activities and so add contempt to the 
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ignorance with which his preoccupations are regarded by 
the outside world. For the outside world, also, this 
divorce is unfortunate. For science, in its own way, 
satisfies just the same impulses as do other intellectual 
interests, and some of them it satisfies more completely and 
in a richer way. A great waste of mental energy and 
much inconclusive discussion would be avoided were 
certain scientific results more generally known, and, more 
particularly, were the advantages of the scientific method 
more widely recognized and the method itself more exten- 
sively practised. An air of superiority is often noticed 
in the references of scientific men to certain current dis- 
cussions. It is a fault of manner, but one difficult to avoid. 
“Inside ’’ information usually has this effect on the 

r,and when it is information that cannot be shared 
the attitude is apt to become chronic. Both sides, then, 
are the poorer for their lack of intercourse. But this 
state of affairs seems to be inevitable. The claims of the 
Latin and Greek literatures to attention, whether they are 
justified or not, have led to the study of these languages 
being imposed on perhaps the majority of the people in 
this country who are predominantly interested in in- 
tellectual afiairs. It is a training which consumes several 
years : is a training in the sciences to be added? This is 
manifestly impossible. Even if our whole educational 
system were radically altered, only those sciences, such as 
biology and psychology, which may be understood with 
comparatively little training, could ever become objects 
of common knowledge. But sciences where, in addition 
to a severe and prolonged discipline, special aptitude is 
necessary, must always be the property of the few. As, 
every year, all the sciences grow more complex, so the 
difficulty of obtaining an adequate knowledge of them 
increases. A dead language may be learnt once for all, 
but the language of a science must be learnt afresh every 
few years. The popular article of Huxley's day, the link 
between the man of science and the general public, is now 
the link between the more and less advanced students 
of the same science. A so-called ‘“ popular” account of 
Relativity Theory, for instance, is like an annotated 
edition of Pindar; a very fair knowledge of the language 
is assumed beforehand. It might be thought that the 
process of reduction, as it were, could be continued, until 
finally an account was prepared where no technical terms 
were used. But such an account would be, at best, like a 
translation of Greek poetry ; the essential quality would 
be gone. Such translations have, of course, their uses, 
but the attraction of science for the scientific man, like the 
attraction of a poem for the poet, is not to be communicated 
in this way. In art the separation of matter and form is not 
really possible, and the same is true of the sciences. 

S. 


NOTES ON ART SALES 


Pictures of no great importance were sold at Christie’s on the 
14th inst. A triptych of the Madonna and Child and saints, 
belonging to the Flemish School, fetched £220 10s. An unattractive 
child-study by Velasquez went for £178 10s., and a Teniers (Prodigal 
Son) for £147. These were the only three-figure prices. A panel 
13in. by 10}in., by Brekelenkam, reached £63. 

A better sale took place on the 16th—that of the collection of 
the late Sir Henry Hawley, when a portrait of a woman in brown 
by Rembrandt headed the prices at 700 guineas. There were 
three Venetian scenes by Canaletto, the best of which sold for £105. 
A portrait of St. Donatian of Bruges, by Cornelius van Haarlem 
after Ven Eyck, 12in. by Qin., fetched £399; a small portrait of 
Philip le Bon by Holbein, 2nd one of the Emperor Maximilian by 
Mabuse, realized £105 each; a2 portrait study by Dou, £173 5s. ; 
and a head of an old lady by Murillo, £210. 

The prize of the sale was the pair of Guardis from the collection 
of Sir G. Wollaston Franks. They measured only 15in. by 10}in., 
and were sold for £294. A Road Scene by S. van Ruysdael, 18}in. 
by 27}in., on a panel, realized £273. There were fair small pictures 
by Constable, Lely, Cotes, Lawrence, Fragonard, and others well 
worth having at the low double figures for which they were sold. 
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METEOROLOGICAL.—April 16.—Mr. F. J. W Thi 7: 
President, in the chair. 4 +. a Vice. 

Mr. Alfred A. Barnes read a paper entitled ‘‘ Rainfa]] ; 
land: the True Long-Average as yen from pnt Eng. 
has been usual to assume that the average annual rainfall’ Re 
any period of 35 years can be adopted for obtaining the “lon 
average ”’ at any rain-gauge, but the author considers that rd 
fluctuations which occur between such averages for various 35. 
year periods tend to show that the basis is somewhat Saterain 
By an exhaustive analysis of the annual readings at 38 rain-ga “7 
in England during the 62 years 1856-1917 he proves that Bi a 
of as much as 5 per cent. on each side of the mean are quite poeaihie 
when dealing with successive 35-year periods. From these sq . 
records it is evident that far greater consistency in the value of the 
average can be obtained by taking periods symmetrical about the 
end of the year 1886. By means of tables and diagrams the aut} ra 
shows that that date is a very critical one in regard to rainfall in 
England, and that as a rule the years before it were relative} far 
wetter than years subsequent to it. Hence the balancing of the 
earlier wet years by the later dry years establishes the principle 
of symmetry about that date, and it is shown that by this method 
the maximum departure from normal which results from takin, 
each of the 15 long periods symmetrical to the end of the year 1886 
does not exceed 1 per cent. in the case of any of the 38 gauges which 
were examined. 

Mr. C. E. P. Brooks also read a paper entitled “ The Secular 
Variation of Rainfall.’’ In order to obtain a measure of the secular 
variation of rainfall during the past thirty to fifty years, correlation 
coefficients were worked out between the annual rainfall at each 
station and ‘‘time,’’ the measure of the latter being the number 
of years before or after the middle year of the series. This was 
done for 162 stations distributed over the globe, and the results 
were charted on a map. This map shows that the greater part 
of the world is divided among a few definite regions of wide extent 
in each of which the rainfall has been either increasing or decreasing 
The most important area of increasing rainfall is temperate Eurasia 
(except the western seaboard) ; other areas are south-east South 
America and the south of Australia. Areas of decrease are the 
tropical regions as a whole, South Africa, and the west coast of 
Europe. It is noted that the number of sunspots and also of solar 
protuberances during the period in question have been decreasing, 
For a few stations records of longer period are dealt with, giving 
indications that the results obtained are due to a periodicity of 
upwards of fifty years. 


ZooLoGIcaL.—April 8.—Dr. S. F. Harmer, Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

Dr. F. E. Beddard exhibited and made remarks on three feetal 
sperm-whales, drawing attention to the smallest foetus exhibited, 
which measured 4} inches in length.—Mr. H. W. Unthank gave a 
résumé of Mr. Lancelot T. Hogben’s paper on ‘‘ The Progressive 
Reduction ot the Jugal in the Mammalia.’’—In the absence of Mr, 
G. A. Boulenger, his communication on ‘‘ Two New Lizards anda 
New Frog from the Andes of Colombia ’’ was taken as read.—Mr. 
R. I. Pocock, Curator of Mammals, gave an exhibition, illustrated 
by lantern-slides, to show some of the structural characters by 
which the genera of Felide# may be distinguished from each other. 


m FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Mon., 28. Surveyors’ Institution, 5. 

Tugs., 29. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ British Ethnology: The 
People of Wales and Ireland,” Lecture I., Professor 
A. Keith. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 5.15. 

Zoological, 5.30.—Exhibition of Marine Boring 
Animals, by Dr. W. T. Calman; Paper on “A 
Unique Case of Asymmetrical Duplicity in the 
Chick,’’ Mr. Noel Tayler. 

Guild of Education, 11, Tavistock Square, 6.30.— 
“ Recent Advances in the Psychology of Behaviour,” 
Professor Parmelee. 

Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘Glass, and some of its 
Problems,” Sir Herbert Jackson (Trueman Wood 
Lecture). 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Clutches,’’ Lecture L, Dr. 
H. S. Hele-Shaw; 5, Annual Meeting. 

Linnean, 5.—‘‘ The Pappus in the Composite,” 
Mr. James Small; “‘ Notes on the Botany of the 
Palestine Campaign: I. The Flora of a Small 
Area in Palestine,’’ Mr. Montagu Drummond ; 
“‘ Mosses from Deception Island,” Mr. H. N. Dixon. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers, 6. hpage 

Royal Institution, 5.30.—‘‘ Energy Distribution 
Spectra,”’ Professor J. W. Nicholson. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 6. 

Philological, 8.—Annual Meeting; ‘“ Names and 
Words,” Professor Weekley. 
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Fine Arts 
THE LONDON GROUP 


HERE are two obvious things to be said about this 
exhibition, and I mean to say them both. The 
first is that its standard of painting is uncommonly 
high : there are not above a dozen scandalously bad pictures 
in the room ; and of the rest almost any one transplanted 
into Sufiolk Street, Burlington House, or the Grosvenor 
Gallery would appear interesting and distinguished. 
Indeed, I do remember, a couple of years ago, seeing a 
quiet little piece by Miss Letnikoff (No. 29 in this exhibi- 
tion) at the New English Art Club, and thinking it remark- 
able. The other obvious thing to say is that the exhibition 
is dominated by Mr. Duncan Grant and Mr. Mark Gertler, 
who, it now seems pretty clear, are not only the best of the 
ounger men, but, with Mr. Sickert, the best painters in 
England. I do not intend, however, to contrast and 
criticize them here ; partly because I attempted that task 
only last year, partly because, before long, I shall have to 
attempt it again. 

It is characteristic of the London Group that neither of 
these artists has been “ starred.” The almost aggressively 
good taste of the committee, which aims at producing, and 
has in fact produced, a uniform and harmonious effect, 
will permit no suspicion of window-dressing. The two 
places of honour—the centres of the end walls—have not 
been allotted to the clous of the exhibition, and no attempt 
has been made to give the entering visitor a thrill of excited 
surprise and admiration. One of them, to be sure, is 
occupied by a very interesting picture, ‘‘ Conversation,”’ 
by Mme. Thérése Lessore, a picture that startles one by 
the way in which it carries across the room, and, were it 
pushed further, might become that lady’s masterpiece. 
At present, for all its sculptural qualities, it is in places weak 
and indeterminate, some of the contours being simply not 
made out. It is a nice picture ; but I have seen better by 
the same artist, notably one (a group under a tree) exhibited 
some time ago and now in the collection of Mr. Montagu 
Shearman. 

No one will grudge Mme. Thérése Lessore her place of 
honour, but it is hard to see why the other should have 
been given to Mr. John Nash’s “ Cornfield.’’ We expect 
from Mr. John Nash’s undeniable gift, his accomplishment 
and amazing patience, if not great art, at least serious 
painting ; and if he chooses to devote them to fabricating 
something worthy the cover of Jugend there is no reason 


_why his fellow-artists should encourage him with their 


applause. And, while I am about it, I may as well disoblige 
another gifted artist, Miss Nina Hamnett. With her oil 
paintings I shall not quarrel; but her drawings of young 
people with washed heads I can only describe as mere- 
tricious. Head-washing in pencil-drawings is never much 
to be recommended, and when it is done simply to give 
one’s work a pretty, expensive air, it is deplorable. Surely 
Miss Hamnett should feel herself too much of an artist to 
play such catchpenny tricks as these. 

If the hanging of this exhibition had been mine, my 
weakness for réclame would probably have induced me to 
allot one place of honour to Mr. Gertler’s ‘‘ Ballet,” and 
the other to Mr. Duncan Grant’s “ Design.”” I should have 
wanted to impress on the public that here, at last, we had 
in England two young painters with a promise of real 
greatness about them. Anyone, I admit, who has seen 
Mr. Gertler’s original drawing for this picture may be 
disappointed. The painting is not so good as the drawing. 
My notion is that Mr. Gertler, wishing to alter the forms, 
found that the new composition did not come so kindly as 
the old. He had to struggle with his paint : he laboured 
his picture, and, in consequence, it is a trifle heavy. Many 
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people will, therefore, prefer his “ Still Life,’ a perfectly 
successful and positively attractive little picture ; but less 
important. Facing the “ Ballet’? I should have hung 
Mr. Duncan Grant’s ‘“‘ Design’’—a slight work, about as 
lyrical and delicious as anything I have seen by that 
happy artist ; or, had I been in chaster mood, his “ Still 
Life,” the finest piece of painting in the room. 

On an easel by itself stands a portrait of Mr. Gilman, 
painted, unless I mistake, a couple of years ago, and pre- 
sumably reckoned by the artist’s friends his masterpiece. 
Certainly it is a good picture—compared with his early 
work surprisingly good. It seems almost as if the Camden 
Town artists were pursued by malevolent fate. The his- 
tories of Mr. Gore and Mr. Gilman are wretchedly alike. 
Both had real gifts, sincerity, and boundless perseverance. 
Both were abnormally slow. For years they produced 
pictures to which one gladly gave good marks, but about 
which it was impossible to excite oneself. They were 
sincere, admirable, and a little dull. Gradually, each 
began to find himself ; each began to discover a personality 
and to exploit it. They were becoming interesting. They 
were promising. One wondered, as one went to an exhibi- 
tion, what the new Gore or Gilman would be like. At last 
it was possible to be heartily appreciative. And then they 
died. Mr. Gilman leaves behind him a number of dull, 
excellent, conscientious pictures; a few of much signifi- 
cance ; more of promise ; and the memory of a charming 
character. 

One of the pictures most admired at the private view 
was Mr. Roger Fry’s portrait of Miss Edith Sitwell. It is 
a good picture, though not so good as his “ Still Life” 
(No. 1). I am of those who used to like Mr. Fry’s work 
when he was still under the influence of Poussin and Claude, 
and I have fancied that he was never so much at his ease 
as the best of the younger artists in the new style. Not 
that there is anything old or even middle-aged about Mr. 
Fry. He remains delightfully experimental; and the 
pictures here exhibited suggest possibilities of development, 
destined perhaps considerably to astonish the closest 
followers of his work. I, at any rate, seem to detect in 
the two I have named symptoms of a something which, 
aided by his talent and profound science, might easily take 
him on the most surprising adventures. Certainly it 
appears from this exhibition that he now talks the new 
language as though it were his mother tongue; and the 
wit who once hinted that, though he saved others, himself 
he could not save, will have to take back his profane gibe. 
Meanwhile, the portrait is charming as a picture, to say 
nothing of the vast historical importance that must some 
day accrue to it. For Miss Sitwell, I rather gather from 
a recent notice in THE ATHEN#UM, has already been 
crowned by the younger generation queen of living poets : 
nor of the living only, since the discerning reviewer is con- 
fident that she makes mincemeat of Christina Rossetti. 

I wanted to say something about Mr. W. B. Adeney, 
whose “ April Morning”’ is a very fresh and agreeable 
picture. I admired the long, lively rhythm which, in the 
lower part at any rate, is most successfully established by 
a sequence of fresh and delicate tones, and gives to the 
whole composition an air of alertness. The top part is less 
convincing. Mr. Adeney has, I suppose, been brought 
up against the problem that awaits all genuine artists, 
whatever medium they employ. To conceive every part 
of one’s work passionately is not enough ; at some moment 
or other one has got to conceive it passionately altogether. 
It is the old problem of the Pigs in Clover player. To get 
four marbles into the pen was not so very difficult ; the job 
was to keep them there while one got in the fifth. Mir. 
Porter is another victim : in the top part of his “‘ Interior ”’ 
he gives us a beautiful and arresting harmony ; but by the 
time he had got back to the bottom the inspiration was 
gone. He was bored. What should he do but fill up the 
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blank with padding ? It is we who are bored now. Never- 
theless, if I have not given the reader to understand that 
these are two very interesting pictures—the best, in fact, 
that either artist has yet painted—I have misled him. 
Whenever one sees a picture by Mr. Kauffer one is sur- 
prised by its merit. I only wish one saw more of him ; he 
has a good deal of talent and a great deal of taste. Mr. 
Walter Taylor is another artist who gets fewer compliments 
than he deserves. I cannot think why one hears so little 
of a man who can paint so good a thing as his “ Fitzroy 
Square” ; it is not as though painters of that class were 
common in England. The two discoveries of the exhibition 
are Mr. A. N. Lewis and Mr. Rupert Lee. Both are known, 
I think, but neither is well known ; and people with a taste 
for ‘‘ spotting colts ’’ will be wise to take a look at them. 
I feel pretty sure that there is a good deal in Mr. Lewis 
and something in Mr. Lee. Just how much there is in 
them I shall try to discover when they give me a chance 
of studying their work. CLIVE BELL. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES. 

T. C. Dugdale: Palestine, Syria, etc. 

M. A. J. Bauer: Drawings. 

Capt. W. G. de Glehn: Versailles, etc., water colours. 

Oliver Hall: Landscapes. 

UNDOUBTEDLY the best of these four artists is Mr. T. C. 
Dugdale. He is unzffected; a sincere visualist who now 
and again catches in his vision some theme so well con- 
structed by nature that mere repetition produces a real 
picture. He thus shows a sensibility which is not given to 
everybody, nor indeed is always granted to Mr. Dugdale. 
But then the artist who goes out to war cannot always main- 
tain his zsthetic detachment. He feels the desire to record, 
to ape the work of the camera and of the journalist. When 
Mr. Dugdale becomes merely a recorder the spirit of apt 
visualization does not always leap in him, though he always 
remains a capable craftsman and a charming colourist. 
Difficult subjects such as ‘“ The Jordan Plain” (18) and 
‘‘Nebi Musa ”’ (the tomb of Moses), where it is a question of 
making something from the desert, that bane of painters, 
give Mr. Dugdale the opportunity of some quite subtle 
analysis. We like best, however, “ Sheik Abu Ex Zeitoun ” 
and ‘‘ City Hill’ (48); in this Mr. Dugdale has achieved 
both a fine abstract pattern and a charming landscape. 

Mr. Bauer’s drawings illus‘rating the Old Testament do 
not illustrate the Old Testament. The Old Testament is the 
result of creative force working for centuries upon historic 
legends; Mr. Bauer’s drawings look like an emotional crisis 
produced in a man in a hurry by a portfolio of Rembrandt's 
etchings and drawings. 

The water-colour drawings of Captain de Glehn are not 
pleasant. There are two sorts of vulgarity: that which 
comes from realistic appreciation of the value of sim- 
plicity—a fine and stimulating vulgarity ; the other from a 
worship of the window-display of civilization—this is per- 
nicious and repellent. Captain de Glehn’s colour smacks 
of the latter; its crudity comes not from excess of life but 
from excess of ‘‘ manners.” 

Mr. Oliver Hall, on the other hand, is another of our 
Victorians. One sees in him the gestures of a generation 
which is just beginning to fade ; he seems familiar because 
he is reminiscent. He belongs to those ‘‘ Adullamites”’ of 
the strict New English persuasion, whose cultivated attitude 
towards painting lingers like an: cho of the generation which 
produced “ Aéstheticism.’’ Like many of his confréres, he 
is capable in his craft, and in ‘“‘ Shap Uplands” (145) has 
achieved a most pleasing sketch, subtle in colour and well 
constructed. But most of his pictures seem more arrange- 
ments than compositions ; they are balanced, but there seems 
little zsthetic logic in the balance; for instance, in No. 139 
the group of figures is obviously placed on the left to set off 
the heavy clump of trees on the nght. True, it is something 
to perceive that balance is required, but from this it is no 
advance to devise the most obvious, the most commonplace 


and altogether inorganic means to achieve the desired result. 
J. G. 
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Music 
THE LADY OF THE LADDER 


UMDRUM folk who stick firmly to the surface of the 
H earth are apt to suppose that flying must bea very 
dangerous occupation; but it is no uncommon 
thing to hear those who fly assert that the upper heights 
are much the safest region. Some people entirely decline 
to believe so absurd a statement, not because it is untrue 
but because it is unromantic. House-painting is well 
known to be one of the dangerous trades, but no one ever 
became sentimental about a house-painter. Even steeple. 
jacks begin to look commonplace when bishops are slung 
up on a string to lay the last brick of a church spire. It 
is always one of the principal points about an acrobat’s 
performance that it shall at least appear to be dangerous 
as well as difficult. So I was agreeably surprised the other 
evening when at a music hall I saw a cheerful youn 
gentleman come on to the stage with a tall golden ladder 
which he proceeded to mount without any support to it, 
and instead of performing his feat in tense and deathly 
stillness, entertain the audience with a ceaseless flow of 
frivolous conversation. Having reached the summit, he 
went on to do a number of things not in themselves par- 
ticularly exciting, but such as most people would prefer 
to do at a more normal altitude. The ladder was 
unsupported the whole time, but it never swerved or 
showed any signs of falling; it remained perpendicular 
and motionless while the young gentleman chattered. on, 
except that its two feet kept playing a continual Alberti 
bass to his conversational cadenza. 


The cheerful young gentleman on the golden ladder was 
recalled to my memory as I listened a few mights ago to 
the mad scene in “ The Fair Maid of Perth.” Isn't it 
horribly difficult to stand on the top of an unsupported 
ladder ? Not a bit of it. Miss Sylvia Nelis walks cheer- 
fully on, hops victorious and triumphant up her golden 
rungs, and perches smilingly on a high F as if it were the 
easiest thing in the world. Coloratura singing is compara- 
tively rare in this country. In Germany every decent 
opera-house used to have an efficient singer of florid parts. 
She was a necessity for the standard repertoire, and it 
was therefore worth a singer’s while to specialize on this 
style in the secure hope of obtaining an engagement. In 
England there is little or no opening for the average 
coloratura soprano. A Tetrazzini may astonish and 
delight Covent Garden, but the great heart of the people 
prefers simplicity and sentiment. Even Patti had to sing 
‘““ Home, Sweet Home.”’ 


Yet not even the Romantic movement could obliterate 
coloratura from the memory of musicians. Gluck hated 
it; but it survived Gluck. Romantic Germany professed 
to despise it; but the fact remains that up to 1914 the 
average standard of florid singing was higher in Germany 
than in any other country. }he Romantics hated it 
because it was essential to romanticism that the stage 
should appear to aim at truth of expression, so that the 
listener might feel that the world of the opera was not an 
absolutely separate world, like the heroic world of Metas 
tasio, into which he could never penetrate until he had 
ceased to believe in his own reality, but a world only just 
beyond that of every day, a world of which he himself might 
be a citizen if he could only feel with sufficient fervour and 
passion. 

King Dodon, when he heard the Queen of Shemanka 
sing, was half bored and half puzzled. There are many 
music-lovers to-day who take much the same attitude 
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towards florid singing. For one reason, good coloratura 
singers are not common among us. It is no good singing 
florid music unless one can sing it with perfect accuracy 
and with perfect ease. Miss Sylvia Nelis has gone a long 
way towards the right end in having made sure of this 
frst principle. In the songs of the Queen of Shemanka 
she appears to be still conscious of their difficulty, and, 
indeed, this is not surprising. What is surprising, and 
delightfully surprising, is the precision with which she 

rforms her task. She is still at the stage when her 
forid singing, for all its certainty and skill, is cold and 
impersonal. That is no reproach, for it is a great accom- 
plishment to have achieved so much technical control. 
There is indeed a wonderful beauty about singing from 
which all sense of human passion has been eliminated. 
The song of the Queen of Shemanka is a case in point. 
But coloratura can be passionate at times. The mad 
scene in “Lucia di Lammermoor ”’ has often been laughed 
at, but it is just coloratura that can express passion in 
excess. Indeed, coloratura can be more than passionate ; 
it can be superpassionate. Mozart’s Queen of Night 
could only realize her personality in her coloratura, for she 
js superhuman. Only once have I heard a singer who 
could suggest this—Frida Hempel, who threw ofi her 
glittering phrases with a voice like a trumpet. 


Mozart is the great master of florid song. Some day I 
hope Sir Thomas Beecham will give us the “ Schauspiel- 
direktor ’’—if he can ever find the singers for it. But 
there is no denying the fact that a large amount of the 
florid vocal music which has been written since Mozart's 
day is very poor stuf!. Probably one reason of this is 
derived from the fact that it was actually written down. 
The fioriture which enchanted the audiences of the 
eighteenth century were for the most part extemporary, 
the product of spontaneous inspiration—or at least 
pretended to be so. Rossini began the practice of writing 
down the ornaments instead of leaving them to the taste 
of the singers. This was all to the good as long as there 
was a Rossini to write not only the ornaments but the 
stately melodies which they so exuberantly adorned ; 
but it is easy to see how in later years second-rate com- 
posers imitated and exaggerated the flourishes, but forgot 
that the flourishes were meaningless, except as surface 
decoration of a strong melodic line. Even Rossini’s 
own line breaks down at times; Bellini’s is often sadly 
weak, and Donizetti's worse still. Meyerbeer shows a 
careful sense of design, but his coloratura is almost 
invariably dry and conventional. Verdi might have been 
agreat writer of coloratura ; the florid parts in his early 
operas are planned on broad lines and carried out with 
sustained power. Boito is as original in his use of vocal 
omament as he is in everything else. But even in Italy 
declamatory influences were gaining ground, and from 
“Aida ’’ onwards Verdi wrote little that can be classed as 
coloratura. 


At the present mon.ent there seems some hope of a revival 
of the art of singing. ‘‘ Figaro” and “ The Fair Maid of 
Perth,’ “The Boatswain's Mate” and “Coq d'Or,” 
each in their way, raise a protest against romanticism. 
The most interesting feature of the last-named opera is, 
in fact, its application of modern melodic principles 
to decorative singing, and its complicated art is the 
more fascinating by contrast with the affected simplicity 
of “ Boris Godunov.”’ Sir Thomas Beecham has presented 
us with the two extremes of barbarism and civilization 
im music—Moussorgsky and Mozart. Which of the two 
is or} young British composer going to take as his guiding 
Star : 


EDWARD J. DENT. 
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“ROMEO AND JULIET” 
AT THE LYRIC 


CURIOUS study in morbid psychology is offered by 
A the fatal attraction whichjthe name of Shakespeare 
exercises upon persons connected with the theatre. 
Far from being, as is often maintained, rejected and despised, 
Shakespeare's plays, like serpents, hypnotize and fascinate 
the theatrical world ; and managers, actors, variety artistes, 
musical comedy stars, all alike flutter for a dozen years or 
so, and then plunge blindly into the detestable man. The 
fact of this strange fascination is undeniable, but its causes 
are obscure. What are the motives which induce the most 
mercenary of actor managers suddenly to abandon com- 
mercial considerations and to produce a play which, with 
all allowance made for a saving on royalties, cannot con- 
ceivably bring in such returns as may be expected from other 
lines of business? Partly, perhaps, a cultured snobbery ; 
partly the hope of a knighthood; partly the opportunity 
for an especially unrestrained exhibition of the manager's 
own “ personality’ both in the acting and in the whole 
production. These explanations, however, seem insufficient, 
ard conjecture is driven back to a deep tradition, or to 
some darker and more irresistible trend in the unconscious 
recesses Of the theatrical soul which sends it hurrying to its 
doom. At this point a generous and simple nature may 
object. Why such an unnecessary digging-up of mystical 
possibilities ? The manager produces Shakespeare’s plays 
for the straighforward reason that he thinks them good. 
But when all the facts have been examined such a suggestion 
will seem fantastic rather than naif. The bird, indeed, 
on the brink of being devoured, feels admiration mixed with 
its terror, but here the simile breaks down. The theatrical 
manager, involved in the toils of a Shakespeare play, feels 
an attraction, but it is mixed not so much with terror as with 
contempt. While one poweriul instinct impels him to 
embrace the work, another, more conscious and superficial, 
remorselessly criticizes it. This secondary trend shows him 
—like the unhappy victim of the cocaine habit how 
despicable is the situation into which the primary trend is 
forcing him. The play with all its glaring faults rises before 
his horrified eyes: its weakness of construction, its poverty 
of characterization, its lack of poetry, its dulness, its low moral 
tone. He sees clearly that nothing but ruin and nidicule 
can follow from such an undertaking, and yet all the time he is 
irresistibly driven forward to it. Such a conflict would seem 
insoluble, and some terrible denoument inevitable. - But 
nature is full of resources, and a solution is not only possible 
but common. It consists in the remarkable compromise- 
formation known to us as the Shakespearian production. 
By means of this ingenious device the manager’s primary 
instinct is gratified, in so far as the play is undoubtedly by 
Shakespeare, while at the same time the critical censor within 
him is given such a free hand that the play might just as well 
be by somebody else. The faults, in short, are corrected, 
the weak construction is remedied by acting all the scenes 
which are laid in the same place continuously instead of at 
intervals, the characterization is assisted by giving some of the 
actors a falsetto voice and some a tic douloureux, the absence 
of poetry is atoned for by the excellent incidental music, 
the dulness is relieved by the insertion of suitable incidents, 
and the impropriety avoided by the excision of unsuitable 
ones. Lhe compromise is perfect, a Shakespeare play with 
all the predicates of a ‘‘ spectacle with music,” and it draws 
a veil over the struggle in the manager’s heart—his yearnings 
and his doubts. 

It seems as though some such struggle must have lain 
behind Miss Doris Keane's production of “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
at the Lyric Theatre, or at least behind her own personal 
share ir it. Miss Keane had hitherto been known in England 
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only for her very clever acting in Mr. Sheldon’s four de force 
of deliberate sentimentality, which ran for more than a 
thousand nights. But it appears from the interviewers that 
for years she has nourished the ambition of appearing in the 
parts of Shakespeare’s principal heroines, and her Juliet 
will no doubt be followed by her Ophelia, her Cleopatra, 
and her Lady Macbeth. The crowning of her ambition, 
however, seems to have brought her not pleasure, but 
embarrassment. Juliet at the Lyric gives the impression 
of being an affected and minx-like young actress who finds 
herself obliged to make the most ridiculous remarks, which 
she is afraid would sound silly enough in any case, but which 
she feels certain would be altogether impossible in her strong 
foreign accent. Particularly awkward, she sees, would be 
a funny speech beginning “Gallop apace, you fiery-footed 
steeds,’ so she wisely cuts it out with the whole scene in 
which it occurs. For the rest, by dropping the voice at the 
end of every word and by whining and smirking, she con- 
trives to make the greater part of what she says inaudible, 
though she never quite ceases to feel ashamed of herself. 
Miss Keane makes one sigh even for the conventional 
academy-bred Juliet of the past. 


The rest of the performance is far less deplorable, and 
many of its faults are due to a single remediable cause. 
Mr. Basil Sydney might well be a worse Romeo, Mr. Leon 
Quartermaine is an effective Mercutio of a strictly tradi- 
tional kind, Miss Ellen Terry reminds one that good 
Shakespearian acting is a _ possibility. The common 
modern fault was avoided of having a constant accompani- 
ment of music throughout the play, though in the ball-room 
scene there was so much nvise both in the orchestra and 
on the stage as to drown completely the whole of Romeo's 
“QO, she doth teach the torches to burn bright.”” Another 
jarring mistake was the bringing down of the final curtain 
immediately after Juliet’s death. The elaborate expla- 
nations that actually follow may perhaps be considered 
impossible, but without an anticlimax of some kind 
the bareness of the tragedy becomes almost ridiculous. 
But the fundamental mistake of the production is the use 
of scenery of a sort that makes long intervals necessary 
between every scene. One seems to spend the greater 
part of the three hours and a half in a reddish darkness 
listening to the irrelevant braying of the orchestra. And 
apart from the active irritation of this, and from the 
necessity of cuts which the waste of time imposes, the 
loss to the efiect of the play is crushing. In the last scene 
of all, the first part was played on the Elizabethan stage 
on the outer platform, while the later part (inside the tomb) 
required only the drawing back of a curtain. At the 
Lyric, Romeo seized the dead body of Paris and exclaimed, 
* T’ll bury thee in a triumphant grave’; the curtain then 
fell and there was an interminable interlude; when it 
rose again he continued the sentence: “A grave? O, 
no, a lantern, slaughter’d youth.” It is quite certain, as 
the examples of Mr. Poel and Mr. Barker have shown, 
that absolute continuity of action is an essential charac- 
teristic of the Elizabethan play. Not even the interval 
needed for changes of scene on a revolving stage can be 
afforded. Curtains are the only satisfactory device. 


<. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS have in the press a ‘‘ Memoir of Kenelm 
Henry Digby,’’ by Bernard Holland, C.B.; ‘“ Benedictine 
Monachism,”’ studies in Benedictine life and rule, by the Right 
Rev. Edward Cuthbert Butler, Abbot of Downside ; ‘‘ The 
Redemption of Religion,’’ by Charles Gardner, which is des- 
cribed as ‘‘ an attempt to seize the value ”’ of the contribution 
of the Higher Criticism towards the understanding of Jesus 
Christ ; ‘‘ The English Elementary School,’’ by Arthur W. 
Newton, formerly an Inspector of the Board of Education ; 
and an extremely important “‘ Introduction to General Phy- 
siology,’’ by Professor W. M. Bayliss, F.R.S. 
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Foreign Literature 
GIUSEPPE BARETTI 


HE London of Johnson and Reynolds, the Venice 
of Goldoni and Longhi—the gulf that separates 


them is wide indeed. It can best be bridged 
through France, which in some degree gave the tone to 
both. The great creative age was over in Italy, and the 
Englishman came no longer as the humble pupil, eager 
to drink at the fountain-head of all the arts. The Grand 
Tour was as popular as ever, for was not Italy the country 
of Pompey and Brutus, Cesar and Cicero, and of aij 
that Latin civilization which lay at the root of the 
education of the day? And the Milordo was well aware 
that it was still the home of a more delicate and more 
refined civilization than his own. He came with his 
guineas, ready to lose them at the Ridotto during the 
carnival of Venice like Topham Beauclerk, or to spend 
them on pictures and statues like Horace Walpole or 
Sir William Hamilton. So he was welcome, and even 
aroused no little curiosity, since he came from an island 
which the great Encyclopedia had made cultivated 
Italians more and more anxious to visit. There were, of 
course, the wealthy aristocrats who could afford to run 
over to London from Paris. But they soon found that 
the Englishman abioad was one thing, the Englishman at 
home quite another; and few indeed were those who 
succeeded in penetrating his carefully guarded portals 
or in achieving that highest ambition of a travelled Italian, 
an interview with Newton. They were content to read 
Pope or Young or Hume, but Newton must be seen in 
person. 

Music alone of the arts was still in its prime in the 
peninsula, and London, of course, had its Italian opera. 
Hence the Italian of small means who would gain a 
livelihood among us, and was a man of education, must 
either teach Italian to young ladies of quality or write 
libretti for the opera, or combine both pursuits. And it 
is easy to imagine how remote were his chances of being 
taken to the heart of the phlegmatic, port-drinking 
Englishman of the eighteenth century, who lumped all 
foreigners together under that comprehensive term of 
abuse, ‘‘ French dog.”’ 

Yet the one Italian who succeeded in winning for 
himself an established position in the most brilliant 
literary society of the day started with these unpromising 
beginnings. This was Giuseppe Baretti, or Joseph 
Baretti as he preferred to sign his name in England. 
He was born just two centuries ago, on the 24th of this 
month, and his Italian and Spanish dictionaries are not 
yet altogether superseded among us. In one of his 
admirable letters, which have become classics in Italy, 
he proposes to tell a compatriot how he did it. But no 
amount of good advice or careful schooling could possibly 
have enabled a typical eighteenth-century Italian man 
of letters, a mincing cicisbeo, to follow in his footsteps. 
It was because he was not typical of his age that Baretti 
so readily found himself at home in his new surroundings. 
He possessed in no small degree those qualities which 
were supposed to be typical of an Englishman ot the 
time, the foundations upon which that liberty which 
Italians had been taught to admire by Voltaire himself 
was based—sound common sense, sturdy independence 
and an outspoken frankness which, in Baretti’s case, 
amounted to roughness, and even at times to brutality. 

He early displayed literary and linguistic gifts of a high 
order, but bitter experience in Turin soon taught him that, 
with his total inability to bow to authority, he had small 
chance of succeeding in the Italy of his day. He was, 
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of course, lucky in being introduced to Johnson soon 
after reaching England; but it was for his own sake 
that Johnson allowed the acquaintance to ripen into an 
intimacy so close that a few years before his death he 
could call him his oldest friend since Garrick, and 
that Burke and Reynolds, Goldsmith and Beauclerk, 
Burney and Garrick, came to respect him and to 
be ready to rally loyally round him in his hour of need. 

During his first stay in England, which lasted nine 

ears, he learned to speak and write our language as 
few foreigners have ever done, and he hoped that, with 
the experience he had gained and the generous payment 
he had received for his Italian dictionary, he would be 
able to settle down in Italy. He journeyed thither as 
pear-leader to a young Englishman, and _ established 
himself at Venice. Admiration for the Spectator had 
not a little to do with his coming to England, he told 
Johnson, and hesoon began to print the Frusta Letteraria, a 
paper on much the same lines. ‘“‘ There are strong powers 
in his mind,”’ said Johnson. ‘“‘ He has not indeed many 
hooks, but with what hooks he has he grapples very 
forcibly.” And, strengthened by what he had learned 
in England, he fell vigorously upon the inanities of the 
Arcadian Academy in which were enshrined all the pet 
literary traditions of the day. The result can be imagined. 
For nearly three years he wielded his literary scourge 
with unabated vigour, but what was one against so many ? 
The authorities were called in, and he was obliged to 
give up the unequal struggle. But it is to the Frusta 
Letteraria that Baretti owes his reputation as a forerunner 
of the movement that was to renew Italian literature 
almost from its foundations. 

He returned to England, where he was welcomed by 
his English friends with a warmth and a generosity 
which he is never tired of praising. He was made F.S.A. 
and Foreign Secretary to the Royal Academy, and his 
trial for stabbing a bully in the Haymarket in self-defence 
was a public recognition of the position he had won for 
himself in his new home. His behaviour to Mrs. Thrale, 
in whose house he lived as tutor to her daughter, is an 
ugly incident in his life from which one is glad to turn 
to his relations with his pupils. Passionately fond of 
children, he knew how to win their affection, and many 
of the most charming girls of the day—from Goldsmith’s 
friends, the Hornecks, to Hetty Thrale and the daughter 
of Sir William Chambers—were taught modern languages 
by him. His financial difficulties increased in his old 
age. He had holes in hissy hands, to quote an Italian 
proverb, and he could never keep money long. Like 
Johnson, he was generous to a fault. His friends obtained 
him a small pension and helped him from their own purses, 
as also did his pupils, though he was often difficult and 
quarrelsome. No wonder he shared to the full that 
admiration for English girls—‘‘ God bless them all, say I,” 
he exclaims somewhere—which became a tradition in 
Italy from the days of Giordano Bruno till Ugo Foscolo 
shattered it early in the nineteenth century. Mazzini is 
the only other Italian man of letters whose position can 
rival that of Baretti among us, but he owed it to greater 
qualities than that similarity of temperament which made 
Baretti delight to describe himself as “a kind of demi- 
Englishman.” 

L. CoLLISON-MoRLEY. 


In receiving M. René Boylesve into the Académie 
Francaise, M. Henri de Régrier was bold enough to utter 
an enthusiastic eulogy of the Symbolist movement. This 
evidence of official recognition of the rebels of the ‘nineties 
is confirmed by the result of an enguéte conducted by the 
Intransigeant as to who should succeed the late Edmond 
Rostand in the Academy. M. Paul Fort easily headed the 
list with 15 votes, followed by Mme. de Noailles (8), M. Paul 
Claudel (7), M. Paul Souday (6), and M. Francis Jammes (4). 
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SYMPTOMATIC PHILOSOPHY 


L’ALTRA META, SAGGIO pDI FILOSOFIA MEFISTOFELICA. Da 

Giovanni Papini. (Milano: Facchi. 3 lire.) 

TESTIMONIANZE. By the same. (4 lire.) 

Who will deliver me from logic ? Who will clear my brain of 
the last shreds of coherence ? Iam not afraid of self-contradiction, 
and do not wish to convince anybody. J have no desire to be right | 
. . . I, want to be the most perfect Junatic on earth, the firstlunatic 
of his own free will. How hard it is to strip off this grey 
garment of wisdom! . . . But I will skin and flay myself, 
if need be. To have bled bestows upon us a right to that liberty 
which makes us great, the mystic liberty of geniuses and madmen. 
. . . A new error may be a more fruitful mental irritant than 
an old truth. Truth is to be sought in poetry and art, 
beauty is to be sought in philosophy. . . . One who believes 
in nothing exceptin himself . should he pretend to believe ? 
To be sincere and quite in earnest I must be playful. . . . This 
is the tragedy of one who loves truth and cannot findit. We accept 
this evil, this scepticism, and even covet it. It is worth 
while living, if only in order to taste death daily without cowardly 
hopes. . . . Now that I have finished, I would wish to hide 
my head, together with every copy of this idiotic and accursed 
book. I feel that what I have written is not true. It might all 
be better put in another way, in fact quite the other way. 


These passages from Signor Papini’s book on ‘ The 
Shady Side of Philosophy” might absolve us from all further 
comment, since they report and judge it fairly enough, 
were not the chief interest of his speculations symptomatic ; 
we read him less for the sake of what he says than to 
discover what tendencies are at work in the circles he 
represents. He is still by his age, and even more by his 
intention, a spokesman of emancipated and raging youth, 
omnivorous, arrogant, brilliant, and irresponsible; yet 
beneath all this haste and clatter, and these shameless 
improvisations, he is attached by nature to a certain 
nobility and loftiness of outlook, and is a true philosopher. 
Often only the abuse of a word separates him from the 
most venerable doctrines. Thus he professes to have 
discovered a great new law that everything proceeds 
out of its contrary—an unconsciously platonizing way 
of saying that everything is in flux, and that to change 
is to cease to manifest some quality, and thereby, if you 
like, to manifest its contrary. He is enamoured of nothing- 
ness; but by nothingness he understands all those ideal 
things that do not happen to exist, so that all the objects 
of mathematics, morals, poetry, and wit are parts of 
nothingness. He insists on pursuing only the impossible : 
which may mean the self-contradictory or preposterous, 
as when he demands that philosophy should rescue him 
from the facts and make him God. But the impossible 
may also mean what circumstances exclude for the time 
being, and then the sanest people would always be aiming 
at the impossible, since the issue of any complex under- 
standing can hardly meet their expectations in every 
respect. He recommends madness and folly; but here 
the equivocation is even more glaring, since what he 
longs for is really animal sanity, simplicity, the playfulness 
and liberty of mind which come of living without care, 
Emancipation from an anxious and sordid intellect—as 
may be seen also in his critiques collected under the title 
‘‘ Testimonials ’’—is to his mind the essence of poetry and art. 
Their business is to render sensible experience in all its 
fleeting confusion and emotional colour. If crude ex- 
perience is absolute reality (as seems to be assumed through- 
out), evidently the arts that record it will be the only 
witnesses to the truth; whereas science and philosophy, 
in synthesizing, expurgating, interpreting and bridging 
over those materials, will be fictions. That the purpose 
of these fictions is utility or intellectual convenience, 
Signor Papini still maintains; but his pragmatism has 
become contemptuous, and he cries: “If truth is utility, 
away with truth!’’ Obviously, however, such fictions 
would not be true, but only hypotheses avowedly extraneous 
to the facts; so that the lover of truth must turn away 
from science and philosophy to pure literature and art, 
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which record the only fact admitted to exist, namely, 
appearances and feelings. 

Here is the sincere confession of a child of the age. The 
immediate, the desultory, the Chinese, fascinates the 
young artist; he has no breath for more, no trust, no 
guide to carry him honestly beyond a lyrical expression 
of the moment. And certainly, if he succeeds in catching 
and distilling its fragrance, it is a great and exquisite 
achievement. 

Perhaps if these books had been written after the war 
they might have been freer from what now seems their 
chief perversity—their egotism and romantic love of 
unhappiness. Speculatively, no doubt, it is just as 
possible as ever to take the egotistical point of view, 
and talk of everything as if it were simply what we choose 
to make of it or what it looks like in our private perspective, 
but it is hardly possible any longer to do so honestly ; the 
ambushed reality has waked us from so self-indulgent a 
dream. And what a coxcomb a man must seem who 
now tells us that more crime and more sufiering are needed 
to make us truly sublime! Of course, if men and nations 
have accepted no moral discipline, they must needs sufier 
cruelly before they learn to ride on an even keel. Until, 
in principle, all is renounced, no sure foundations can be 
laid in this world for happiness. This hard saying Signor 
Papini himself repeats almost in so many words; his 
heroic agonies turn out, after all, to be merely the method 
by which a disordered nature approaches peace. The old 
domestic wisdom deified by the Alexandrians seems to be 
a good deal like nature: drive it out with a pitchfork, 
and it will come home to roost. G. 5. 


AN ASPECT OF D’ANNUNZIO 


GLORIE E MARTIRII NELLA POESIA DI GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. Da 
Valentino Piccoli. (Milano, Fratelli Treves. 1 lira.) 


HAT Y’Annunzio should find a place in Fratelli 
Treves’ useful ‘‘ Pagine dell’Ora”’ series was only to 
be expected. But Signor Piccoli does not seem to 

us to have made the most of his opportunity. Clearly he 
is a loyal disciple of the master, whose influence can be 
traced on every page of his book, and he has chosen his 
subject well—so well that we should have thought it would 
have filled his fifty pages to overflowing. But he finds 
room to tell us a good deal about the effect of the war upon 
Henry Bataille, and to go over once again the much- 
ploughed field of D’Annunzio’s early work, only to reject 
most of it as alien to his subject. Yet the ‘“ Canzoni della 
Gesta d’Oltremare’”’ receive merely a casual mention. 
Possibly they are too well known in Italy to need mure. 
To our mind these odes, inspired by the Libyan war, rank 
as high as anything D’Annunzio has yet done. In the 
“Canzone del Quannaro”’ we feel all the joy of the man 
who took part in that wonderful raid of the three torpedo 
boats to within striking distance of Fiume. 


Siamo trenta su tre gusci, 
su tre tavole di ponte : 
secco fegato, cuor duro, 
cuoia dure, dura fronte 
mani macchine armi pronte, 
e la morte a paro a paro. 


But we miss the haunting nostalgia, the lyrical depth of the 
beautitul “ Ultime Canzone"’ of the earlier series. The 
poet is too completely master of his subject 

However, Signor Piccoli guides us over the main step- 
ping-stones ot [’Annunzio’s progress, towards the aspect 
in which he prefers to contemplate him. He has always 
been an individualist, a believer in the paramount import- 
ance of the great man in history, but the varying influences 
under which he has fallen have led him into strange company. 
Nietszche especially came as a revelation to him, and long 
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held him in his sway. But the Libyan war saw the sett 
of Nietszche's star. Though P’Annunzio had lost none 
ot his belief in the strong man, his individualism became 
leavened more and more with his love for Italy. 
Garibaldi is the hero of the new D’Annunzio, as he was 
hailed on the appearance of the “ Canzoni della Gestg 
d’Oltremare ’* amid a deluge of moral lectures on his past 
sins by those well-meaning individuals who failed to realize 
how logical had been his development. Garibaldi, however 
bids fair to become a figure as mythical as the Kings of 
Iome or the legendary founders of the great families of 
antiquity. Every modern poet must produce his Garibaldj 
myth since Carducci set the fashion, and D’Annunzic’s 
idea of brotherhood in arms is very different from that of 
Garibaldi. ‘‘ It has nothing of the vulgar demagogic idea 
which would degrade the elect to the level of the humble. 
It is the mingling ot the spirit in the superhuman strength 
of the race which ex: Its the great brotherhood of the 
humble into a single vision of glory.”” Yet it is this con- 
sciousness of brotherhood that enables the most fastidious 
of modern poets to appeal to a body of raw recruits with 
a directness, a sureness of instinct that Garibaldi himself 
might have envied. He describes how he had seen a young 
recruit sleeping peacefully under fire, and he imagines his 
mother bending over him, as in a Descent from the Cross, 
Now your mother, she who has borne you, suckled you, rocked 
you in your cradle, dried your first tears, taught you your first 
words, guided you in your first steps, she who has counselled you, 
pardoned you, comforted you, she it is who gives you to the war, 
drives you under fire, calls to you : ‘Go and fight, go and conquer, 
go and die.’”’ Why ? To defend the hearth, the bed, the cloth on 
the table, the smoking bowl of soup. But what can these things 
mean to her, if you are not with her ? These things must be de- 
fended, but there is something that is higher than all these things. 
War has awakened in [D’Annunzio this consciousness 
of brotherhocd. From his first acquaintance with war 
in Tripoli, he set himseli the duty of celebrating the brave 
deeds ot its heroes and martyrs. The epilogue to “La 
leda senza Cigno’’ contains glowing tributes to fallen 
comrades. More than one young pilot, such as the boy, 
since killed, whom he called Fra Ginepro, and who was 
moved to tears by his speech after the Vienna flight, will 
owe his fame to his association with J’Annunziv. And 
the poet who once scorned the very idea of self-sacrifice 
can now write: 
E l’amore e la morte e la gloria a la Patria eranoa noi, sonoa 
noi una sola unica bellezzache ogni volta porteremo nel nostro petto 
allargato, tra ala e ala, la dove tutto é puritae speranza. 


ITALIAN SHORT STORIES 


DONNE, MADONNE E BrimBI. Da Alfredo Panzini, (Milano: 
Studio Editoriale Lombardo, 2 tire 50.) 
HE shorter stories and sketches in this volume hardly 
rise above the average of those in the better-class 
Italian newspapers or magazines, and the con- 
ventional character of the subjects is not relieved by 
any noteworthy originality of treatment. “II Re delle 
Bestie”” is as good as any of them. Signor Panzini 
requires more elbow-room. He makes a far better 
appearance in his longer ef.orts, such as “ Sotto la 
Madonnina del Duomo,” with its convincing pictures of 
life in the humbler quarters of Milan as seen through 
the eyes of a retired impiegato from the country, oF 
‘“ Mirandolina,’’ an amusing variation on the old theme 
of the man who, being afraid to marry the girl he loves 
at twenty-five, runs away with his cook at fifty. “La 
Biscia ’’’ is less satisfactory. Signor Panzini, we discover, 
devotes as much care to the dress and appearance of his 
more elegant heroes as he expects them to do themselves. 
The toilettes of his ladies, who remain a good deal more 
in the background, receive comparatively perfunctory 
attention. 





ano: 
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THE POETRY OF C. P. CAVAFY 


ODERN Alexandria is scarcely a city of the soul. 
M Founded upon cotton with the concurrence of 
onions and eggs, ill built, ill planned, ill drained— 
many hard things can be said against it, and most are 
said by its inhabitants. Yet to some of them, as they 
traverse the streets, a delightful experience can occur. 
They hear their own name proclaimed in firm yet 
meditative accents—accents that seem not so much to 
expect an answer as to pay homage to the fact of 
individuality. They turn and see a Greek gentleman in a 
straw hat, standing absolutely motionless at a slight 
angle to the universe. His arms are extended, possibly. 
“Oh, Cavafy ...!” Yes, it is Mr. Cavafy, and he is 
going either from his flat to the office, or from his office 
to the flat. If the former, he vanishes when seen, with a 
slight gesture of despair. If the latter, he may be 
prevailed upon to begin a sentence—an immense com- 
plicated yet shapely sentence, full of parentheses that 
never get mixed and of reservations that really do 
reserve ; a sentence that moves with logic to its foreseen 
end, yet to an end that is always more vivid and thrilling 
than one foresaw. Sometimes the sentence is finished in 
the street, sometimes the traffic murders it, sometimes it 
lasts into the flat. It deals with the tricky behaviour 
of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus in 1096, or with olives, 
their possibilities and price, or with the fortunes of 
friends, or George Eliot, or the dialects of the interior 
of Asia Minor. It is delivered with equal ease in Greek, 
English, or French. And despite its intellectual richness 
and human outlook, despite the matured charity of its 
judgments, one feels that it too stands at a slight angle 
to the universe: it is the sentence of a poet. 

A Greek who wishes to compose poetry has a special 
problem; between his written and spoken language 
yawns a gulf. There is an artificial ‘literary’ jargon 
beloved by schoolmasters and journalists, which has tried 
to revive the classical tradition, and which only succeeds 
in being dull. And there is the speech of the people, 
varying from place to place, and everywhere stuffed with 
non-Hellenic constructions and words. Can this speech 
be used for poetry and for cultivated prose ? The younger 
generation believes that it can. A society (Nea Zoe) was 
started in Alexandria to encourage it, and there is an 
admirable literary quarterly (Gramm t.) which shocks the 
stodgy not only by its articles, but by its vocabulary— 
expressions are used that one might actually hear in a 
shop. Similar movements are born and die all over the 
Levant, from Smyrna and Cyprus to Jannina, all 
testifying to the zeal of a race who, alone among the 
peoples of the Eastern Mediterranean, appear to possess 
the literary sense and to desire that words should be 
alive. Cavafy is one of the heroes of this movement, 
though not one of its extremists. Eclectic by nature, he 
sees that a new theory might be as sterile as the old, 
and that the final test must be the incommunicable one 
of taste. His own poems are in Demotic, but in moderate 
Demotic. 

They are all short poems, and they are unrhymed, so 
that there is some hope of conveying them in a verbal 
translation. They reveal a very beautiful and a curious 
world. lt comes into being through the world of 
experience, but it is not experience, for, as he often 
points out, the poet is even more incapable than most 
people of seeing straight : 

Here let me stand. Let me too look at Nature a little, 
the radiant blue of the morning sea, 
the cloudless sky and the yellow beach ; 
all beautiful and flooded with light. 
The Alexandrians knew perfectly well 
that all this was words and empty pomp. 
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Here let me stand. And let me deceive myself into thinking that 
I saw them— 
(I really did see them one moment, when first I came) 
—that I am not seeing, even here, my fancies, 
my memories, my visions of voluptuousness. 
It is the world within. And since the poet cannot hope 
to escape from this world, he should at all costs arrange 
and rule it sensibly. ‘‘ My mind to me a kingdom is,” 
sang the Elizabethan, and so is Cavafy’s; but his is a 
real, not a conventional, kingdom, in which there may be 
mutinies and war. In ‘‘ The City” he sketches the 
tragedy of one who misgoverned, and who hopes to leave 
the chaos behind him and to ‘‘ build another city, better 
than this.’’ Useless! 
The city shall ever follow you. 
In these same streets you shall wander, 
and in the same purlieux you shall roam, 
and in the same house you shall grow grey... . 
There is no ship to take you to other lands, there is no road, 
You have so shattered your life here, in this small corner, 
that in all the world you have ruined it. 
And in ‘‘Ithaca’’ he sketches another and a nobler 
tragedy—that of a m@n who seeks loftily, and finds at 
the end that the goal has not been worth the effort, 
Such a man should not lament. He has not failed really, 
Ithaca gave you your fair voyage. 
Without her you would not have ventured on the way, 
but she has no more to give you. 
And if you find Ithaca a poor place, she has not mocked you, 
You have become so wise, so full of experience, 
that you should understand by now what these Ithacas mean, 
The above extracts illustrate one of Cavafy’s moods— 
intensely subjective; scenery, cities and legends all 
re-emerge in terms of the mind. There is another mood 
in which he stands apart from his subject-matter, and 
with the detachment of an artist hammers it into shape. 
The historian comes to the front now, and it is interesting 
to note how different is his history from an Englishman's. 
He even looks back upon a different Greece. Athens 
and Sparta, so drubbed into us at school, are to him 
two quarrelsome little slave states, ephemeral beside the 
Hellenistic kingdoms that followed them, just as these 
are ephemeral beside the secular empire of Constantinople. 
He reacts against the tyranny of Classicism—Pericles and 
Aspasia and Themistocles and all those bores. Alexandria, 
his birthplace, came into being just when Public School 
Greece decayed ; kings, emperors, patriarchs, have trodden 
the ground between his office and his flat; his literary 
ancestor—if he has one—is Callimachus, and his poems 
. ~ . 4 ” 
bear titles such as ‘“‘ The Displeasure of the Seleucid, 
‘‘In the Month of Athyr,” ‘‘ Manuel Comnenus, and are 
prefaced by quotations from Philostratus or Lucian. 
Two of these poems shall be quoted in full, to illustrate 
his method. In the first he adopts the prectse, almost 
mincing style of a chronicle to build up his effect. It 
is called ‘‘ Alexandrian Kings,’”’ and deals wim an episode 
of the reign of Cleopatra and Antony. 
An Alexandrian crowd collected 
to see the sons of Cleopatra, 
Cesarion and his little brothers 
Alexander and Ptolemy, who for the first 
time were brought to the Gymnasium, 
there to be crowned as kings 
amidst a splendid display of troops. 
Alexander they named king , 
of Armenia, of Media, and of the Parthians. 
Ptolemy they named king 
of Cilicia, of Syriz, and Pheenicia. 
Cesazrion stood a little in front, 
clad in silk the colour of roses, 
with a bunch of hyacinths at his breast. ; 
His belt was a double line of sapphires and amethysts, 
his sandals were bound with white ribbons 
embroidered with rosy pearls. 
Him they acclaimed more than the small ones. 
Him they named “ King of Kings !”’ 
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But the day was warm and exquisite, 

the sky clear and blue, 

the Gymnasium of Alexandria a triumph of art, 
the courtiers’ apparel magnificent, 

Cesarion full of grace and beauty 

(son of Cleopatra, blood of the Lagidz!), 

and the Alexandrians ran to see the show 

and grew enthusiastic, and applauded 

in Greek, in Egyptian and some in Hebrew, 
bewitched with the beautiful spectacle, 

though they knew perfectly well how worthless, 
what empty words, were these king-makings. 

Such a poem has, even in a translation, a ‘‘ distinguished ” 
air. It is the work of an artist who is not interested in 
facile beauty. In the second example, though its subject- 
matter is pathetic, Cavafy stands equally aloof. The 
poem is broken into half-lines; he is spelling out an 
epitaph on a boy of sixteen who died in the month of 
Athyr, the ancient Egyptian November, and he would 
convey the obscurity, the poignancy, that sometimes arise 
together out of the past, entwined into a single ghost : 
It is hard to read . . . . on the ancient stone. 

“‘Lord Jesus Christ.” .... 1 make out the word “ Soul.” 

‘‘In the month of Athyr .. . . Luciug fell asleep.” 

His age is mentioned .. . . ‘‘ He lived years... .”— 

The letters KZ show .. . . that he fell asleep young. 

In the damaged part I see the words . . . .“‘ Him . . Alexandrian.” 

Then come three lines . . . . much mutilated. 

But I can read a few words... . perhaps ‘our tears ”’ .and 
““ sorrows.” 

And again: ‘‘Tears” , and: ‘‘for us his friends mourning.” 

I think Lucius . . . . was much beloved. 

In the month of Athyr . . . . Lucius fell asleep .. .. 

Such a writer can never be popular. He flies both too 
slowly and too high. Whether subjective or objective, 
he is equally remote from the bustle of the moment, he 
will never compose a Venizelist Hymn. He has the 
strength (and of course the limitations) of the recluse, 
who, though not afraid of the world, always stands at a 
slight angle to it, and, in conversation, he has sometimes 
devoted a sentence to this subject. Which is better— 
the world or seclusion? Cavafy, who has tried both, 
can’t say. But so much is certain—either life entails 


courage, or it ceases to be life. 


THE GOD ABANDONS ANTONY. 

When at the hour of midnight 

an invisible choir is suddenly heard passing 

with exquisite music, with voices— 

Do not lament your fortune that at last subsides, 

your life’s work that has failed, your schemes that have proved 
illusions. 

But like a man prepared, like a brave man, 

bid farewell to her, to Alexandria who is departing. 

Above all, do not delude yourself, do not say that it is a dream, 

that your ear was mistaken. 

Do not condescend to such empty hopes. 

Like a man for long prepared, like a brave man, 

like to the man who was worthy of such a city, 

go to the window firmly, 

and listen with emotion, 

but not with the prayers and complaints of the coward 

(Ah! supreme rapture !) 

listen to the notes, to the exquisite instruments of the mystic 
choir, 

and bid farewell to her, to Alexandria whom you are losing, 


E. M. Forster. 
G. VALASSOPOULO 


In the sale of the late Octave Mirbeau’s library various 
autograph letters of modern French writers were included. 
The prices realized have a critical as well as a commercial 
interest. The Mercure de France reports that six letters 
and a card of M. Maeterlinck—it will be remembered that 
Octave Mirbeau ‘‘ made ’”’ M. Maeterlinck by a flaming article 
in the F:gavo—were sold for 1,001 francs; a letter of M. Pierre 
Loti, 101 fr.; a letter of Edmond Rostand, 150 fr.; two 
letters of Charles-Louis Philippe, 111 fr.; 14 letters of Marcel 
Schwob, 751 fr.; 36 letters of Mallarmé, 180 fr.; seven 
letters of Catulle Mendés, 20 fr.; and 19 letters of M. Robert 
de Montesquiou 19 fr. That a letter of Rostand should be 
worth thirty of Mallarmé is something of a revelation. 
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DUTCH CRITICISM IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


ZEVENTIENDE-EEUWSCHE OPVATTINGEN EN ‘THEORIEEN OVER 
LITTERATUUR IN NEDERLAND. By Dr. A. G. van Hamel, 
(The Hague: Nijhoff. 4.20 gld.) 


UTCH literature—even the work of the classical 
D seventeenth century—has had very little reputa- 
tion or influence abroad. The names we remember 
most readily—Thomas a Kempis, Erasmus, Spinoza 
Grotius—are those of men who wrote in Latin, and who, in 
part, owe th ir reputation to considerations other than pure 
literature. Of these four, Thomas 4 Kempis was not a 
Dutchman by birth, and the “ Imitation’’ was the fine 
flower of an international mystical tradition (which jp 
Holland, however, produced a rich vernacular literature) ; 
Spinoza was a Jew, and in any case lived the life of a 
disembodied and denationalized spirit; Erasmus Was an 
international humanist, and Grotius was an international 
lawyer. 

The writers of the seventeenth century—Vondel, Hooft, 
Bredero and the rest—have not crossed the frontier of 
language ; their names outside of Holland are the property 
only of the student of comparative literature, their works 
are no part of the living tradition of European letters, 
They are in a strange contrast with the great painters and 
etchers, their contemporaries, who represent seventeenth- 
century Holland to the world, and are a vital part of the 
artistic tradition. It is not merely that the language is 
little studied abroad. A little-known language was no prison 
for the ideas of Ibsen; and the Russian novelists have 
forced their way into all the countries of Europe. The secret 
is perhaps to be sought in that sobriety of the national 
temperament which Dutch writers never weary of praising 
as a chief excellence of their countrymen. This sober and 
stubborn quality has made the Hollanders great fighters, 
travellers and merchants in the past. In Dutch William it 
gave an opponent to Louis XIV, a King to England, anda 
catchword to Ulster. But it is not the stuff of which the 
literature that transcends the limits of nationality and 
language is made. 

Nevertheless, the seventeenth century produced a series 
of poets of whom Holland is justly proud. In Dr. van 
Hamel’s book these writers are considered, not as poets, 
but as critics of their art. And it may be said at once that, 
as their exponent willingly admits, they have very little 
that is significant tosay. They are concerned only with the 
drama, to them the highest form of poetry. They discuss 
with a wearisome iteration the Aristotelian and Horatian 
dogmas: “imitation of nature,” the unities, purification 
by pity and terror, propriety, the modes of diction, and the 
rest. In the early part of the century the classical theories, 
as understood by the late Renaissance, held the field, with 
a romantic opposition partly based on the practice of the 
Spanish drama. Later the French classic methods have 
the cry. Given this evolution, any reader of the contem- 
porary critical literature of Europe knows beforehand what 
these Dutch critics will say, and they say it with little 
freshness of idea or individuality of phrase. 

In this waste of classicism one is tempted to sympathize 
with the advecatus diabli among them, the unregenerate 
theatre manager, Jan Vos, who says in effect: “ Why 
should Aristotle, who was no poet, dictate to poets? And 
as for his reputation as a philosopher, Descartes has changed 
all that. When I want to find out if a play is good, I see if 
it goes down with the audience. That is my critical 
standard.” This, to be sure, is no standard. But, when 
the illuminate have no better advice to offer than plaire 
selon les régles, it is no wonder if the natural man 
is content to please without rules. Judgment in any case 
will go by results, if not by box-office receipts. 
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LETTERS OF ANTON TCHEHOV 


Translated by S. KoTELIANSKy and KATHERINE MANSFTELD. 


III. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO SHCHEGLOV-LEONTYEV 


WRITTEN DURING THE YEAR 1888. 


an. 1. . . I have begun a story for the Sver: ! vestnik. 


[don’t know wher: [ll finish it. The thought that I am 
writing for a weighty magazine, and that my little thing 
will be looked upon more seriously than it deserves, keeps 
on jerking my elbow, as the devil did the monk. It is a 
story about the steppe. I write, but feel that it does not 
smell ot hay... . 

Jan. 22... There is a great deal of phosphorus in 
our gift for writing, but there is no iron. Granted we are 
pretty birds and sing well, but we are not eagles. . . . 


My story [““The Steppe ’’] is rather strange, but there 
are certain passages which satisfy me. It maddens me 
that it has no love-story. A story without a woman is 
like an engine without steam. Women are there, however, 
but neither wives nor mistresses. And I cannot do 
without women. 


Apr. 18... . I have only seventy-five roubles left. 
How can I go to Soumy [his summer home}? If I do 
not get some money in advance I’ll shoot myself. I, too, 
have got a “family complication.’’ In order that it 
should not disturb me I take it about with me like luggage, 
and I am used to it, as one might be to a bump on one’s 
head. It is quieter and cheaper to take it with me than 
toleave it behind. Still, my “ complication,’’ if I compare 
it oan excrescence, is a benign excrescence, not a malignant 
one. My ‘‘ complication ’’ sews superbly, cooks magnifi- 
cently, and is always happy. During the winter it consists 
of eight persons, and in the summer of five. 


Anyhow, I am more often gay than sad, though if I 
think about it I am tied hand and foot. . . You have a 
little flat to keep up, but I havea whole house; even if it 
is only a shoddy one, still it is a house, and a two-storied 
one into the bargain. You have a wife, who would forgive 
your having no money, but I have a system, which will 
crumble down if I do not earn a certain amount per month. 
It will crumble down and fall on my shoulders like a 
heavy stone. 

May 3. . . How they love being sufiocated in Peters- 
burg! Don’t you all feel suffocated by such words as 
“solidarity,”’ ‘‘ union of young writers,’’ ‘‘ community of 
interests,” etc.? I understand “ solidarity’ and such 
phrases on the Stock Exchange, in politics, in religious 
aiairs and such things, but solidarity among young 
writers is impossible and unnecessary. .. We cannot 
think and feel in the same way; our aims are difierent, 
or we haven't got aims at all; we know each other too 
little, or we do not know each other at all. Therefore 
there is nothing for solidarity to catch a firm hold of. 
And is it necessary? No! To help a colleague, to 
respect his personality and work, not to gossip or to be 
envious of him, not to lie or to flatter—to do all that, one 
must be—not so much a young. writer as aman, generally. 
Let us be ordinary people, let our relations to all be equal, 
then there will be no need for any artificially screwed up 
solidarity. A constant yearning after a private, pro- 
fessional, set solidarity, which you want, will breed in- 
Voluntary spying upon each other, suspicion and control. 
And we, without desiring it, will become something like 
Jesuits with each other. I, my dear Jean, am not “ solid ” 
with you, but I promise you, to the grave’s edge, complete 
freedom. You as a writer, for instance, may write where 
and how you like, think even like a revivalist, be a 
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thousand times untrue to your convictions, tendencies, 
etc., etc., and my human relations with you will not change 
by a single hair. I could promise the same to my other 
colleagues, and I would wish the same from them. This 
is to me the most important normal relation. Only thus 
is it possible to keep respect, even friendship, and sym- 
pathy, in the hard moments of life. 


June 9. . . As regards the end of my “ Fires,”’ permit 
me to disagree with you. It is not the business of a 
psychological writer to understand that which he does not 
understand. Moreover, it is not his business to pretend 
that he understands that which nobody understands. 
Let us not play the charlatan, and let us confess frankly 
that in this world one can’t make out anything. Only 
fools and charlatans know and understand everything. 


July 18. All day long we pass in conversation. At 
night, too, I am turning into a talking machine. We 
have already solved all the known questions and mapped 
out a multitude of new ones which haven’t yet been raised 
by anybody. We talk, talk, talk, and in all probability 
we shall end by dying of inflammation of the tongue and 
the vocal chords. To be with Souvorin and to keep 
quiet makes one as uneasy as sitting at Palkin’s restaurant 
and not drinking. Really, Souvorin is fairy incarnate. 
He is a big man. In art, he plays exactly the same part 
as a setter does in shooting woodcock—he works by his 
devilish flaiy and is always burning with passion. He is 
a poor theorist, an intellectual outsider; there is much 
he does not know. He is a self-taught man—hence his 
purely dog-like lack of response to corruption, his whole- 
ness, and independence of outlook. Being poor in theories, 
he was forced to develop in himself the quality with which 
nature had richly endowed him—instinct. Involuntarily 
he developed his instinct to fill the whole of a big mind. 
He has a pleasant way of speaking. And when you 
understand his manner of talking and his sincerity— 
which the majority of talkers lack—then a chat with him 
becomes almost a delight. 


Nov. 7. . . The modern theatre is a skin disease—a 
disease of the cities. It must be swept away with a broom ; 
to love it—is unwholesome. You will begin arguing 
with me and repeating the old phrase: The theatre isa 
school, it educates, etc. And I'll tell you how it looks 
to me: the present-day theatre is no higher than the 
crowd; on the contrary, the life of the crowd is higher 
and more intelligent than the theatre. It therefore 
means that the theatre is not a school, but something 
quite differert. . . 


Nov. 11... You want to argue with me about the 
theatre. Please do. But you won't argue away my 
dislike of the scafiold where playwriters are executed. 
The present-day theatre is a world of muddle, of stupidity, 
of babble. The other day K. boasted to me that in his 
play ‘“‘ Crocodile Tears '’ he ran down the ‘“ yellow-mouthed 
liberals,” and for that reason his play did not please and 
was abused by the critics. After that I began to dislike 
the theatre even more, and to love those martyr-fanatics 
who want to make of it an “influence for good,” and 
innocuous. 


" Dec. 20. . . Souvorin is in the highest degree a sincere 
and outspoken man. All he told me was very interesting. 
His experience is huge. Anna Ivanovna treated me to 
morality and chartreuse. Of all the women I know she 
is the only one who has her own independent view of things, 
She is an Orfanov, the sister of Mishla Orfanov, a remark- 
able fellow, an author. The entire Orfanov family is 
excellent. The rest of Souvorin’s public are genial souls 
and not always boring... . 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class ; the 
second one of the sub-divisions, and so on. 


Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


A dagger before an author’s name indicates a cheap edition. The 
necessity of economizing space compels us to omit comments on 
a certain number of books, and to abridge occasionally the biblio- 
graphical descriptions. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, MAGAZINES, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, &c. 


Hermathena, No. 41. Dublin, Hodges & Figgis (Longmans), 
1919. 9 in. 168 pp. paper, 4/. 060 
This number contains an obituary notice of the late editor, 
Mr. John Isaac Beare, who died on November 11, 1918; a 
long paper by Mr. Robert Russell on the “‘ Geometry of Com- 
plex Variables,”’ a transcript and translation of ‘* The Romance 
of Waldef”’ (Dr. J. G. Smyly), and other matter. 


Lewis (H. K.) & Co. CATALOGUE oF LEWIs’s MEDICAL AND 
Scientiric Liprary: including a classified index of 
subjects with the names of those authors who have treated 
upon them ; new ed., revised to the end of 1917. Lewis 
& Co., 1918. 84 in. 498 pp. 12/6 n. (6/ n. to subscribers). 

017.4 

This is the catalogue of a library of medical, general scientific, 

and technological literature, consisting mainly of recent books 

and numbering about 11,000 vols. The author list is well done, 

but the classified index consists merely of short subject- 
headings and the surnames of .uthors. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


THE FOLLIES AND FRAUDS OF SPIRITUALISM. 

(Rationalist Press Association) Watts, 1919. 74 in. 

199 pp. paper, 3/6 n. 133.9 

An exposure of various episodes which form part of the 

history of the spiritualist movement. The book shows the 

necessity of caution in the attitude to be adopted by inves- 
tigators. 


Mann (Walter). 


Mercier (Charles A.). Spirir EXPERIENCES. 
Press Association) Watts, 1919. 
9d. n. 

An amusing and scathing satire, in which the distinguished 
psychologist makes play with the credulity shown by some 
supporters of spiritualism, as well as with the nature of the 
““ evidence ’’ with which they appear to be satisfied. 


(Rationalist 
74 in. 54 pp. paper, 
133.9 


Miles (Eustace). Krrep Happy. 7} in. 
56 pp. paper, 2/ n. 171.4 
Not merely advice to be light-hearted, but also suggestions 
how to remain happy by simple means. The author lays 
considerable stress upon physical helps to happiness, such as 
suitable food, better breathing, and the like. 


Sampson Low, 1919. 


Wolf (A.). ExEeRcIsEs IN LoGic AND ScrENTIFIC METHOD 
(‘‘ Studies in Economics and Political Science "’). Allen 
& Unwin, 1919. 64 in. 78 pp., 3/ n. 160.2 


The author calls attention to the fact that a large proportion 
of students of logic cannot deal with a concrete argument, 
and this compilation is intended to help to improve matters. 


200 RELIGION. 


Barrett (Sir James W.). THE War Work OF THE Y.M.C.A. 
IN Ecypt. Lewis, 1919. 8} in. 232 pp. il. pors. maps, 
apps. ind., 10/6 n. 267.36 

Prefaced by General Allenby, this book describes in con- 
siderable detail the fine work carried out during 1915 by the 
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Y.M.C.A. in alliance with the Australian Red Cross in 
and the later activities there of the organization whose red 
triangle badge is known all over the world. The ayth 
witnessed the beginning of the Y.M.C.A. war work in Egy 4 
and has had it more or less under observation during the term 
of the war. 


Egypt’ 


*Coulton (G.G.). CHrist, St. FRANCIS, AND To-pay. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1919. 9 in. 209 pp. app. notes, ing 
boards, 10/6 n. j 204 

Lectures delivered to a mixed audience at Cambrid e 
during Michaelmas term, 1918. The author pleads tiny 
liberal theological outlook, has much to say in favour of the 
attitude of the Modernist, and urges the necessity of reason. 
able democratic reform in Christianity. Mr. Coulton remarks 
that the strength of the Franciscan movement was its direct 
appeal to the multitude, and suggests that either the Church 
will be greatly democratized, or democracy will repudiate 
the Church. 


Gould (Frederick J.). COMMON-SENSE THOUGHTS on 4 LiFE 

BEyoNnD. (Rationalist Press Association) Watts, 1919 

74 in. 92 pp. paper, 1/3 n. 237 9 

The author suggests the possibility of a “life beyond 

humanity,” but of a different character from the conventional 
notion of personal immortality. 


Harrison (Jane E.). RATIONALISM AND RELIGIOUS Reaction 

(Conway Memorial Lecture). Watts, 1919. 6} in. 

48 pp. apps. (biog. and bibliog. notes), paper, 9d.n. 21] 

‘“ The idol of superstitious dogma,’’ the author declares 

‘‘is overthrown; the God of Immanence remains,’ The 

attitude of the Rationalist, ‘‘ who seeks to know, and thereby 

control,’’ and the attitude of the Religionist, ‘‘ who seeks to 

experience, and thereby to va/ue,’’ are both, in Miss Harrison’s 

opinion, of supreme value to life ; and the “ two forces find 
union in the complete spirit of man.”’ 


Holmes (Edmond). 


THE SECRET OF THE Cross: a plea for 
a re-presentation 


of Christianity. Constable [1919). 


74 in. 98 pp. paper, 2/ n. 211 
The author discusses ‘‘ The Failure of Christianity,” “ The 
Fallacy of the Miraculous,” “ The Unity of the Universe,” 


“God the Father,’’ ‘“‘ Guidance from Within,” ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Evil,’’ and other topics. : 


Johnston (R. F.).. Letters To A Missionary. Watts, 1918 

7} in. 184 pp. ind., 4/6 n. 266.51 

A forcible criticism of the eschatological doctrines taught 
by missionaries attached to the China Inland Mission. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Elias (Agnes M.). WHEN WomeN Know How. Nisbet 
f1919}. 7 in. 159 pp. paper, 2/ n. 396 
A sensible little book, treating of ‘‘ The Successful Wife,” 
‘The Mother,’’ ‘‘ Woman in the Office,’ ‘‘ Women in the 
Professions, and the like. That nearly every woman in the 
home passes half her life in doing unnecessary things, that 
labour-saving appliances should be more widely used, family 
budgets be prepared, and caution be adopted in reg.rd to 
purchasing ‘‘ bargains,”’ are some of the points made by the 
author. Useful criticisms of certain defects of the “ big 
Stores '"’ are incluc.ed. 


*Foxwell (Herbert Somerton). PApreRS ON CURRENT FINANCE. 
Macmillan, 1919. Qin. 297 pp. app., 10/ n. 336 
Prof. Foxwell here puts together eight lectures and articles 
dated from 1888 to 1917, all having a definite bearing on 
present or imminent problems. He states the argument for 
the method of continuous borrowing, the advantages of 
heavy taxation, and the need to mitigate the “ struggle of 
force’ which is styled “ competition.”’ His views on the 
whole are strikingly optimistic. There is no index. 


Hargrave (John), pseud. White Fox. TRIBAL TRAINING. 
Pearson, 1919. 7} in. 160 pp. il. ind., 3/6 n. 369.48 
This covers a portion of the ground traversed in the same 
writer’s large volume, ‘“‘ The Great War Brings it Home, 
noticed on p. 111 of THe ATHENa&UmM for March last. 
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Hugues (Pierre Edm.). Un IMPOT EXTRAORDINAIRE SUR LE 
REVENU sous LA REvoLuTion: histoire de la ‘ Con- 
tribution Patriotique ’’ dans le Bas-Languedoc (Départe- 
ment de l’Hérault), 1789-95; d’aprés des documents 
jnédits. Paris, Champion, 1919. 10 in. 410 pp. apps. 
pibliog. paper, 8 fr. 336.2 

To this book, which begins with an account of the financial 
state of France at the outset of the Revolution, and traces 
with minuteness the history of the contribution made by the 

Département de l’Hérault (including Montpellier and other 

districts), M. Paul Delombre has written a long and valuable 

reface. There is also an admirable list of the official and 
other sources of information on which M. Hugues has relied 
in the preparation of the work. 


India, PROGRESS OF EpucaTion 1n_ Inpia, 1912-17. 
SEVENTH QUINQUENNIAL REVIEW: vol. 2, APPENDICES 
AND TABLES (Bureau of Education, India); by H. 
Sharp. Calcutta, Supt. Govt. Printing, 1919. 13 in. 
200 pp. tables, apps. 370.954 


joteyko (Josefa). Tne Science OF LaBouR AND_ ITS 
ORGANIZATION. Routledge; N.Y., Dutton & Co., 1919. 
74 in. 207 pp., 3/6 n. 331.87 
Papers collected from the Revue Scientifique and elsewhere. 
They have been revised by the author, who has added the 
substance of some lectures on “‘ Fatigue,’’ delivered by him 
at the College de France. In view of the scarcity of labour, 
and the pressing necessity of close collaboration between 
industry and science, labour will, the author argues, have 
to be organized as perfectly and scientifically as possible ; 
and light is required upon certain industrial psycho-physio- 
logical questions. In the present work the author concerns 
himself especially with the ‘“‘ human motor,” the Taylorian 
system of scientific management, the relative aptitude for 
work of the right hand and the left hand, and the Belgian 
methods of technical education. M. loteyko was formerly 
head of the Laboratory of Psycho-Physiology at Brussels 
University. 


King (Hon. W. L. Mackenzie). INDUSTRY AND HUMANITY: a 
study in the principles underlying industrial reconstruc- 
tion. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
(Constable), 1918. 84 in. 587 pp. app. (charts and diags.) 
ind., 12/6 n. 331.8 

Comprises sections upon industrial and international unrest, 
the principles underlying peace, work, and health, representa- 
tion in industry, government in industry, and other topics. 

The author aims at showing that the war, in the last analysis, 

is but the expression, upon a world-scale, of conflicting forces 

also at work in the relations of industry. 


Lambert (Edouard). L’ENSEIGNEMENT DU Droit Comparé: 
sa co-opération au rapprochement entre la jurisprudence 
frangaise et la jurisprudence anglo-américaine (‘ Annales 
de l'Université de Lyon,’’ new series: 2, Law, Letters, 
part 32). Lyon, A. Rey, Rue Gentil; Paris, A. 
Rousseau, Rue Soufflot, 1919. 10 in. 118 pp. bib. 
paper, 6 fr. 340.5 

The author summarizes the powerful arguments for the 
foundation of an Institute of Comparative Law—a project 
which his long been in contemplation by the Faculty oi 

Law 0: the University of Lyons. Besiae; other matter, 

the book comprises a ¢ iscussion os the progr: mn-e of studies 

of such an Institute, which should include comparative civil 
law, comparative commercial law, and comparative history. 

A valuable section of Professor Lambert's volume relates to 

books which should be available for study. 


McCabe (Joseph). Tue CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE. 
(Rationalist Press Association) Watts, 1919. 7} in. 
104 pp. paper, 1/3 n. 335.7 

The claim of organized Christianity to be the friend of 

the worker is rejected by the author, who is well known 

to be thoroughly at home in controversy. 


Samson (George Gordon). CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES: a 
book for to-day. Simpkin & Marshall, 1919. 7} in. 
127 pp. il. app., 2/6 n. 335, 

The author is one of those people who suppose that the 

Primary object of Socialism is to divide the property of the 
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wealthy classes among the proletariate. He reiterates obvious 
propositions, such as “ labour cannot live without capital.” 
On practical questions, such as life on the land, he is worth 
reading. 


Secerov (Slavko). ECONOMIC PHENOMENA BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE WaR: a Statistical theory of modern wars ("' Studies 

in Economics and Political Science ’’). Routl>!ge; N.Y., 
Dutton & Co., 1919. 84 in. 234 pp. bibliog. app. (tables 

and diags.), 10/6 n. 330.1 
The author, whose theory is that a state of war in modern 
countries depends on the general economic equilibrium, 
which becomes more and more unstable as industrialization 
progresses, assembles and expounds existing data, in the 
statistics of consumption, production and natural growth of 
population, relating to the countries investigated. He also 
includes a record of original research in reference to economic 
phenomena and their measurement by statistical methods. 


Tead (Ordway). INstTINcTs1Nn INDUSTRY: a study of working- 
class psychology. Constable, 1919. 734 in. 240 pp., 
6/ n. 331.84 
An effective discussion of the relationship between our 
increasing bod, of knowledge about human nature and _ the 
structure of human beings, and the industrial activities of 
manual workers. The parental and sex instincts, the qualities 
of constructiveness, acquisitiveness, self-assertion, submis- 
siveness, and pugnacity, and the influence of the “ play 
impulse,’ are some of the subjects dealt with in a volume 
which repays careful reading. 


Ward (Sir Adolphus William). SrcuRITIES OF PEACE: a 
retrospect, 1848-1914 (‘‘ Helps for Students of History ”’). 
S.P.C.K., 1919. 74 in. 126 pp., 3/ n. 341.1 

The efforts of the Peace Society, the attempts at conferences 
of the Powers, the abortive offers of mediation, the move- 
ments for pacific settlements by arbitration, and all the 
other activities of pacifism are recounted in this instructive 
handbook, which concludes with a chapter on the history 
and prospects of the idea of a League of Nations. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


Lermontov (Michael). THe Novice; Russian text, accented ; 
introduction, notes and vocab. by J.D. Duff. Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1919. 7} in. 122 pp., 5/ n. 491.7 

A valuable text, excellently printed, with a good appendix 
on the perfective and imperfective aspects of the Russian ver). 


Sandys (Sir John Edwin). Latin EpicrapHy: an introduc- 
tion to the study of Latin inscriptions. Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1919. 8 in. 348 pp. il. bibliog. apps. ind. 
12/6 n. 471.7 

A scholarly and adequately illustrated work, in which the 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge surveys the 
principal references to, or quotations from, Latin inscriptions 
in classical authors, and gives a general outline of the modern 
study of Latin inscriptions in Italy, Germany, Switzerland 
and France. Chapter 3 is devoted to the Latin alphabet, 
numerals, punctuation, and the like. The succeeding chapters 
deal with the various classes of inscriptions, language and 
style, and the restoration and criticism of inscriptions. 
Six exceedingly useful appendices complete the book. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 

*Beebe (William). JUNGLE Peace. Witherby, 1919. 8 in. 

302 pp. il. ind., 8/ n. 508 

The Curator of Birds in the New York Zoological Park went 

on a mission to British Guiana to find a place for a tropical 

research station. Passion for the scientific study of nature 

and an eye that nothing escapes are matched by his gift for 
vivid description. 


Berry (Edward W.). THE Fossit HIGHER PLANTS FROM THE 
CanAL ZONE. (Extract from U.S. National Museum, 
Bulletin 103). Washington, 1918. 9} in. 44 pp. 7 pl. 
ind. paper. 561.986 

Having called attention to the geological importance of the 

Isthmus of Panama, the author discusses the paleobotany 

of the I.thmian regio , the spaise fossil flora frou: which i; of 

Tertiary, and, Mr. Berry believes, mostly Oligocene, age. 
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Boone (Pearl L.). DrEscrIPTION OF TEN NEW IsoPpops 
(No. 2253, from Proc. U.S. National Museum, vol. 54). 


Washington, 1918. 94 in. 14 pp. il. paper. 595.36 
The one new genus, Pterisopodus, differs so widely from all 
previously known forms of the sub-order, Cymothoidea, that 
it has been necessary to establish a new family for it, the 
Pterisopodide. 


Cockerell (T. D. A.) NEw SPECIES OF NORTH AMERICAN 
Fossil BEETLES, COCKROACHES, AND TSETSE FLIES 
(No. 2237, from Proc. U.S. National Museum, vol. 54). 
Washington, 1918. 94 in. 11 pp. il., paper. 565.7670 

An interesting fact mentioned in the paper is that the 
tsetse fly (Glossina) inhabited Colorado ‘‘a million years 
ago, more or less.”’ 


Cushman (Joseph Augustine). THE LarGEeR Fossit Fora- 
MINIFERA OF THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE (U.S. National 
Museum, Bulletin 103). Washington, 1918. 94 in. 
13 pp. il. ind. 563.12 

In this paper, and others to follow, there will be a mass of 
data which should prove useful in the correlation of horizons 
where the groups described are represented, even in the 
absence of Mollusca and other groups of fossils. 


Cushman (Joseph Augustine). THE FORAMINIFERA OF THE 
ATLANTIC OCEAN: part 1, ASTRORHIZID#& (U.S. National 
Museum, Bulletin 104). Washington, 1918. 94 in. 
118 pp. 39 pl. ind. paper. 593.12 

The first instalment of an illustrated description of the 

Atlantic Foraminifera, particularly those species which have 
occurred in the littoral waters of the United States, including 
the whole of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribean Sea, where 
the dredging vessels of the States have done most of their 
work. The family Astrorhizide is the most primitive of the 
group. 


Dixon (H. N.).. UGANDA MossEs COLLECTED BY R. DiiMMER 
AND OTHERS (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
vol. 69, No. 8). Washington, 1918. 94 in. 10 pp. il. 
paper. 588.2676 
Most of these mosses were obtained by Mr. Diimmer, who 
has been collecting for some years in the Uganda Protectorate. 
The specimens include several novelties, the most interesting 
being a new species of Cyathophcrum, a genus not previously 
met with in Africa. 


Hozawa (Sanji), ReEPpoRT ON THE CALCAREOUS SPONGES 

COLLECTED DuRING 1906 BY THE U.S. FISHERIES STEAMER 

““ ALBATROSS "’ IN THE NORTH-WESTERN PACcIFIC (no. 2247, 

from the Proc. U.S. National Museum, vol. 54). Washing- 

ton, 1918. 94 in. 32 pp. il. paper. 593.4 

The collection of sponges examined comprised 13 species, 
of which 11 seem to be new to science. 


Lee (Willis T.)... EARLY Mersozoic PHYSIOGRAPHY OF THE 
SOUTHERN Rocky Mountains (Smithsonian Miscel- 
laneous Collections, vol. 69, no. 4). Washington, 1918. 
94 in. 41 pp. 4 pl. paper. 551.76 

The author has endeavoured to work out the ancient 
physiographic history of the area which by some geologists 
is called the Southern Rocky Mountain Province, and by 
others the Park Range Province. 


Miller (Gerrit S.), jun. MAMMALS AND REPTILES COLLECTED 
BY THEODOOR DE Booy IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDs (no. 2244, 
from Proc. U.S. National Museum, vol 54). Washington, 
1918. 94 in. 5 pp. il. paper. 591.97197 


Payson (Edwin Blake). THE NortH AMERICAN SPECIES OF 
AQUILEGIA (Contributions from the U.S. National 
Herbarium, vol. 20, part 4). Washington, 1918. 9} in. 
34 pp. il. ind. paper. 583.111.70 

A revision of the columbines of North America, one of the 
most striking of which, Aguilegia cerulea has been adopted 
by the State of Colorado as its floral emblem. 


Pierce (W. Dwight). THe ComMPARATIVE MORPHOLOGY OF 
THE ORDER STREPSIPTERA, together with records and 
descriptions of insects (No. 2242, from Proc. U.S. National 
Museum, vol. 54). Washington, 1918. 9} in. 111 pp. il. 
paper. 595.7 
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Pilsbry (Henry A.). CIRRIPEDIA FROM THE PANAma Can 
ZonE (Extract from U.S. National Museum, Bulletin 103, 
Washington, 1918. 9} in. 4 pp. il. 59 . 

The fossil barnacles recorded are from the Pleistocen 

Pliocene, Oligocene, and Miocene series. A new species a 

new sub-species are described. 


Rathbun (Mary J.). DEcAPoD CRUSTACEANS FRoy THR 
PANAMA REGION (U.S. National Museum Bulletin 103) 
Washington, 1918. 94 in. 62 pp. il. ind. 3 

Fifty-eight species of Decapods are enumerated from the 
collections examined by the author, and three species described 
by other authors are inserted, so that the list is made 
complete for the Panama region. Nearly all the forms now 
examined prove to be new. 


Riley (J. H.). ANNOTATED CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION of 
BiRDS MADE BY MR. CoPLEy Amory, JR., IN Nortp. 
EASTERN SIBERIA (No. 2255, from Proc. U.S. National 
Museum, vol. 54). Washington, 1918. 94 in. 20 pp. 
paper. 591.957 

This report relates to 228 specimens of birds and a few 

sets of eggs obtained by Mr. Amory in 1914. 


Van Name (Willard G.). AscIDIANS FROM THE PHILIpprygs 
AND ADJACENT WaTERS (U.S. National Museum Bulletin 
100, vol. 1, part 2). Washington, 1918. 9} in. 126 pp. 
il. ind. paper. 594.9 

Eleven plates and numerous figures accompany the text, 


Wetmore (Alexander), ON THE ANATOMY OF NyctiBIUs, 
with notes on allied birds (No. 2251, from Proc. US. 
National Museum, vol. 54). Washington, 1918. 9} in, 
10 pp. il. paper. 598.2 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Grahame-White (Claude) and Harper (Harry). Our First 
AIRWAYS: their organization, equipment, and finance. 
Lane, 1919. 8 in. 205 pp. il. ind., 6/6 n. 629.17 

“* Can an air service be made safe ? Can it be made reliable ? 

Can it be made to pay ? ”’ are the questions severally heading 

the three divisions of this book ; and the answers are optimistic 

and practical. A capital of £200,000 would work a Paris and 


London service carrying not fewer than 72 passengers a day, 
besides parcels, and yield a profit of £50,000—that is the 


estimate submitted on the data available. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


*Raemaekers (Louis). CARTOON HisTORY OF THE WAR: 
compiled by J. Murray Allison: vol. 1, THE First TWELvE 
Montus OF War. Lane, 1919. 10 in. 223 pp. 104 il, 
12/6 n. 741 

There is no table of contents and no means of finding any 
particular drawing except by a hunt through the book. 

The editor writes a short account of the artist, each of whose 

powerful cartoons is faced by extracts from the official reports 

or some such illustrative legend. 


780 MUSIC. 


Beethoven (Ludwig van). SoNATAS FOR PIANO AND VIOLON- 
CELLO; ed. by Tovey and Such. Augener [1918). 
3/ n. 787.3 


Belaribi (Elinor), RrQuiEscANT: song; words by Canon 
Scott. Novello [1918]. 2/ n. 784.3 
Boyce (Ethel). CHorIAMBICS FOR PIANO. Augener 1918] 
Z/ 2. 786.45 


Burrows (B.). DANcE RHYTHMS FOR _ PIANOFORTE: 1, 
MinvEet; 2, Vatse. Augener [1918]. 2/ n. each. 
786.45 


Coleridge-Taylor (Samuel). Turer-Fours:  valse-suite for 
pianoforte, Op. 71; arranged for piano duet by A. 


Roloff. Augener [1918]. 2/ n. 786.46 
Dalcroze (Jaques). CHILDREN’s Soncs, for piano. Augenet 
[1918]. 2parts 4/ n. 786.43 


Faning (Eaton). Sorrento: danza in modo di m. 


Augener [1918]. 2/ n. / 
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cher (Percy E.). VALSE ARABESQUE, for pianoforte solo. 
Novello [1918]. 2/6 n. 786.45 


Gounod (Charles). QUE FAIS-TU, BLANCHE TOURTERELLE ? 
with pianoforte accompaniment. Augener [1918]. 1/6n. 


784.3 
Haydn (Joseph). Trios FOR PIANO, VIOLIN, AND VIOLON- 
Y CELLO, book 1. Augener [1918]. 4/n. 787.1 


Jephson (Frank). Dear GoLpEN Days; words by P. J. 
O'Reilly. Novello [1918]. 2/ n. 784.3 


jewton (Ernest), Eicut Easy MELODIES FoR YOUNG 
BEGINNERS, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment. 
Novello [1918]. 3/ n. 787.1 


sharp (Cecil J.). CouNTRY DANCE TUNEs, set 9. Novello 
(1918). 2/ n. 786.45 


skidmore (Harold G.). JuBILaTE, for piano. Augener [1918}. 
2/ n. 786.47 


Wohlfahrt (F.). Viorin Stupres; ed. by H. Artok. 
Augener [1918]. 3/ n. 787.1 


790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


The “Stage’’ Year-Book, 1919; ed. by Lionel Carson. 
The ‘‘ Stage,” 16, York Street, Covent Garden. 8} in. 
170 pp. il. pors. paper, 1/ n. 792 

Crowded with information of great use to all persons 
interested in the theatre, professionally or otherwise, this 
yeat-book is sure of a wide welcome. It includes special 
atticles by Mr. E. A. Baughan, Mr. St. Clair Bayfield, and 
other competent writers. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Ammers-Kuller (Jo van). Mijn EN DijJn: spel van eerzucht 
en ijdelheid in een deftige stad (‘‘Dramatisch Bijvoegsel 
van ‘ Groot-Nederland,’ ’’ November, 1918). Amsterdam, 
Van Holkema and Warendorf [1918]. 10 in. 68 pp. 
paper, 07.90. 839.325 

A three-act play dealing with social ambition and vanity. 

The action takes place in the spring of 1915 at the house of 

a Dutch bank director, one of the leading characters. 


Grierson (Francis). ILLUSIONS AND REALITIES OF THE WAR. 
Lane, 1919. 74 in. 192 pp., 5/n. 824.9 
Essays upon ‘‘ Anglo-American Unity,’’ “An Epoch of 
Epithets,”” ‘‘ The Old Order Changeth,”’ ‘‘ The Great Recon- 
struction,”’ ‘‘ Vicious Circles,’’ and numerous other themes. 


Hamel (A. G. van). ZEVENTIENDE-EEUWSCHE OPVATTINGEN 
EN THEORIEEN OVER LITTERATUUR IN NEDERLAND. 
The Hague, Nijhoff, 1918. 94 in. 222 pp. inds. paper, 

See review, p. 248. 4.20 gid. 839.313 


Neal (Robert Wilson). To-pay’s SHORT STORIES ANALYSED. 
Oxford, Univ. Press, 1918. 8 in. 620 pp., 8/6 n. 808.3 
A volume for students who wish to learn how to write 
successful up-to-date short stories. It contains a number of 
examples taken from contemporary magazines, analysed in 
great detail, and explained from the technical point of view. 
Asumm..ry of the theory of the short story as a type of fiction 
is provided. : 


Pailleron (Marie Louise). FRANGoIs BuLoz ET ses Amis: 
la vie littéraire sous Louis Philippe. Paris, Calmann- 
Lévy [1919]. 94in. 472 pp. por. app. paper, 9 fr. 840.9 

This very interesting book is the work of the granddaughter 
of Buloz, the famous founder of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 

It is based upon a voluminous collection of Buloz’s letters 

hitherto unpublished. This is enough, in itself, to show that 

the book is indispensable to students of French literary history. 

The famous review was Sainte-Beuve's “ patrie.’’ Sainte- 

Beuve supplied the literary judgment which Buloz certainly 
not possess. So we find the critic pressing Cousin (unpaid 

fven) and Lamennais upon his short-sighted editor, and 

bringing Michelet back to the fold. We have precious side- 
hts on the quarrel between Sainte-Beuve and Hugo, not 
least piquant of which shows us Sainte-Beuve at the time 
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he was embroiled with the husband and making love to the 
wife—‘‘ o ma Délie, approche encor ton front ’’—campaigning 
anonymously, for the wife’s sake, for a seat for Hugo in the 
Academy. 


Underwood (Edna Worthley). LETTERS FROM A PRAIRIE 

GARDEN. Boston, Mass., Marshall Jones, 1919. 8 in. 

172 pp. 814.5 

The recipient of these letters, we are told, is a famous artist 

who heard the writer’s laugh ‘“‘ over the ‘phone,’”’ and asked 

her to correspond with him. In return she sent these letters, 

which are erudite essays and graceful fancies on literature, 

art, and the charms of nature and people of the past and the 
present all over the world. 


Wagenvoort (Maurits), Het HUWELIJK VAN EEN ORANJE- 
PRINCES:  historisch tooneelspel in vier  bedrijven 
(‘‘ Dramatisch Bijvoegsel van ‘Groot-Nederland’ ”’ April, 
1919). Amsterdam, Van Holkema & Warendorf [1919]. 
10 in. 51 pp. paper, 0 f..90. 839.325 
The principal characters in Mijnheer Wagenvoort’s four-act 
historical drama, ‘“‘ The Marriage of an Orange Princess,”’ are 
Louise Henriette, daughter of the Stadtholder Frederick Henry, 
Prince of Orange, and Prince Frederick William, Elector of 
Brandenburg and Duke of Prussia (afterwards known as the 
‘““ Great Elector’’). The play has for its principal theme the 
union of the young prince and princess in 1646, and is set 
partly at the Castle of Honselaarsdijk, Delfland, and partly 
in the Binnenhof, or assembly house of the States-General, 
at The Hague. 


Walch (J. L.). ABAILARD EN HELOISE: een spel van de 
liefde (‘‘ Dramatisch Bijvoegsel van ‘ Groot-Neder- 
‘land,’ ”’ Januari, 1919). Amsterdam, Van Holkema & 
Warendorf [1919]. 10 in. 96 pp. paper. 839.326 
The setting of the first act is Abelard’s room in the house 
of Canon Fulbert, the uncle of Heloise; the second takes 
place in the nunnery at Argenteuil; the background of the 
third is the cathedral at Soissons; the fourth act is played 
in the Abbot’s cell at St. Gildas-de-Rhuys ; and the scene of 
the last act is the convent of the Paraclete. 


Yeats (W. B.). THE CUTTING OF AN AGATE. Macmillan: 
1919. 8 in. 229 pp., 6/ n. 824.9 
These essays were for the most part written between 
1902 and 1912. In addition to prefaces to editions of 
Spenser and J. M. Synge, the book includes essays on the 
Japanese Noh plays, “ The Tragic Theatre,” and “ Poetry 
and Tradition.”’ 


POETRY. 


Bartlett (Brenda Shreeve). SoNGS OF THE YOUNGER-BORN. 
E. MacDonald [1919.] 74 in. 88 pp. bds., 3/6 n. 821.9 
Miss Bartlett’s most distinctive quality is an appearance 
of vigour. At present she shows few signs of particularity 
of vision or language. There is promise, however, of develop- 
ment in such a piece as ‘‘ Sea-Worshippers.”’ 


Harrison (Stanley). SONGS OF THE PRAIRIE AND THE C.E.F. 
E. MacDonald; Toronto, McClelland, Goodchild & 
Stewart [1919]. 74 in. 72 pp. bds., 3/6 n. 821.9 

These open-air verses are, at their best, informed by a 
direct love of Canadian nature which carries conviction. 


Middleton (Scudder), THE New Day. N.Y., Macmillan Co. 
1919. 7} in. 79 pp., $1. 811.5 
These short poems—mostly in regular metres, but some in 
vers libves—by the brother of the American dramatist George 
Middleton, express earnest thoughts on the age that is 
dawning with the arrival of peace. 


Roberts (Cecil), CHARING CROSS ; AND OTHER POEMS OF THE 
PerioD. Grant Richards, 1919. 7} in. 54 pp., 3/6 n. 
821.9 

The author sings of the tremendous sacrifices made by 
youth in the war, of the revelation of nobility and courage 


upon the edrth, at sea, and in the air, and of the hope for 
the future. 
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Roe (Norman). SoNNETS oF OLD TuiNGs; and other verses. 

Liverpool, ‘‘ Daily Post’ Printers, Wood Street, 1919. 

74 in. 53 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 

Upwards of a score of sonnets, together with fourteen 

other pieces of verse. Several of them are pleasing, and 

the rhymes as a rule show that the author’s ear is good. 
So, also, is his choice of words. 


Williams (Llewellyn E.). KNiGHTs ADVENTURERS. Simpkin 
& Marshall, 1918. 8 in. 46 pp. paper, 1/6 821.9 
Meritorious war verse, of which the most notable pieces, 
perhaps, are ‘‘ Fear,’’ ‘“‘ The Homecoming,’’ and “ The 
Gunner.” 


FICTION. 


Brady (Cyrus Townsend) and Brady (Cyrus Townsend), jr. 
WEB OF STEEL. Stanley Paul [1919]. 8 in. 320 pp. 
7/ n. 813.5 
Two experts, father and son, novelist and civil engineer, 
have co-operated in this romance of love and engineering, 
in which the capable but quixotic hero and the lordly young 
lady of American fiction are of less interest than the rise 
and fall of a vast cantilever bridge and the escape of a 
great dam—and the valley and town below it—from destruc- 
tion by a flood. 


The Burning Spear: being the experiences of Mr. John 
Lavender in time of war; recorded by A. R. P—m. 
Chatto & Windus, 1919. 74 in. 255 pp., 5/ n. 

Were we not compelled to accept the publishers’ word 
for it, we should hesitate to believe that the author of this 
“new ‘ Don Quixote’ ’”’ was “ one of the most distinguished 
of modern writers.’ The characterization of Mr. John 
Lavender is vague and ponderous. He is as foolish as most 
people, and a good deal less human. : 


Goodchild (George), THE LAND oF ELporRApo: a tale of 
the Seal Islands. Jarrolds [1919]. 74 in. 261 pp., 6/ n. 
The story opens in the ‘nineties on the Yukon, in approved 
Bret Harte style; shifts to a lonely isle in Bering Sea, where 
an over-civilized muscular hero is transported for man- 
slaughter ; and proceeds in the more sophisticated fashion 
of a love romance with the adventures of his adopted daughter, 


*Johnson (Sir Harry). THe Gay-DomBeys. Chatto & 
Windus, 1919. 8 in. 332 pp., 7/ n. 

A rich, curious novel. For the confirmed novel-reader it 
will be almost overwhelming after his long diet of mild 
prepared foods and an occasional thimbleful of tart wine. 
The mind staggers away from a feast of delight. 


Lawrence (C. E.). Sucn Sturr as DREAMS. Murray, 1919. 
8 in. 308 pp., 7/ n. 

There are some pretty character-drawing, of the lighter 
Dickensian type, and a touch of the moral apologue, in 
this fanciful sto-y of a city clerk who, through a cerebral lesion, 
sees the immortals of old time still walking the London 
streets, and ingeminates, ‘‘ We must bring in the Past to 
mend the ideals of the Present.” 


Lunn (Arnold). Loose Enps. Hutchinson [1919]. 8 in. 
320 pp., 6/9 n. 

Yet another variation upon a theme which the public 
mind seems never to have heard too often. Maurice Chattel, a 
very human boy with an unusual temperament and artistic 
leanings, tries to adapt himself to the everyday life in a 
great public school. 


*Maugham (W. Somerset). THE Moon AND SIXPENCE. 
Heinemann, 1919. 8 in. 263 pp., 7/ n. 

One of the hardest things in fiction is to paint a convincing 
portrait of genius; yet Mr. Maugham seems to have wilfully 
handicapped himself with improbabilities. Strickland is a 
stodgy stockbroker till forty, then runs away from his wife 
and family, and achieves the-aim of his being—he becomes 
one of the greatest of revolutionary painters. But the 
improbabilities serve cleverly to bring out his originality, 
and the result is a creation of singular force and impressive- 
ness, to which some other odd characters and incidents 
contribute solidity. 


Reeves (Arthur B.). THE ADVENTURERS: a Craig Kennedy 
detective story. Collins [1919]. 74 in. 248 pp., 6/ n. 

A great mystery has to be tackled by the famous detective 
Craig Kennedy, and he proves equal to the occasion. By 
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the time that the reader, panting from his struggles jp th 
maelstrom of mystery, has reached the end of the book, 
he will find that two extraordinary robberies, the death of a 
financier, the strange conduct of certain people, two attem ted 
murders, and various other little matters, have been pte 
factorily explained. . 


Whitehead (Cecil). Triviatities. Digby & Long, 1918 

74 in. 247 pp. 4/n. ‘ 

A smart cynicism seems to be the chief aim of this score 

of short stories and dialogues, most of which are rather crude 

specimens of magazine fiction. A favourable example is the 
sketch called ‘“‘ A Sentimental Dialogue.” 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, 


Africa. THE SoutH AND East AFRICAN YEAR-BOooK yp 
GUIDE; with coloured maps, plans, and diagrams : ed 
annually by A. Samler Brown and G. Gordon Brown. 
for the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., 1919. 25th eq’ 
Sampson Low; Cape Town, Juta & Co., 19]9. 7} in, 
827 pp., maps, plans, diags., ind., 2/6. 916.8 

Full of information indispensable to persons who con. 
template visiting South and East Africa. 


Fraser (G. M.). THE STRANGER’S GUIDE TO ABERDEEN. 
Aberdeen, ‘‘ Aberdeen Daily Journal’’* and “ Evening 
Express ’’ Office, Broad Street, 1919. 6 in. 80 pp. il. 
maps, ind. paper, 6d. 914.125 

Visitors to the ‘‘ Granite City ’’’ at the mouth of the Dee 
will be indebted to the Librarian of the Aberdeen Public 

Library for this instructive little guide. The author js 

evidently an enthusiast in his subject, and has set forth his 

facts with some originality of arrangement. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Bolton (Charles Knowles). THE FouNpDERs: portraits of 
persons born abroad who came to the colonies in North 
America before the year 1701; with an introduction, 
biographical outlines and comments on the portraits 
by C. K. Bolton. Boston, Mass, Boston Atheneum, 
1919. 2 vols. 9 in. 343, 361 pp. pors. ind., $12. 920.07 

A year ago the Boston Atheneum held an exhibition of 
portraits of men and women who helped to found what is 
now the United States of America. This created much 
interest, and these two substantial volumes are an outcome 
of it. Mr. Bolton, the librarian of the institution, has devoted 
immense pains to the preparation of the work, examining 
the evidence of the authenticity of each portrait admitted, 
and supplying short biographies of the originals of the 
portraits. These biographical notices alone represent a large 
amount of research, and contain many facts hitherto un- 
known. The place of honour in the first volume is given to 

William Penn’s wife Hannah, and in the second volume to 

Sir George Downing, who figures in Pepys’s Diary as a 

“stingy fellow,’”” and whose name is perpetuated in Downing 

Street. His portrait, like several of the others, has not 

been previously reproduced. It is of interest to note that, 

of the 125 portraits included, 97 represent Englishmen, 14 

Dutch, and 9 French, the remaining 5 comprising Swedes, 

Germans, and a Bohemian. The Boston Atheneum has 

made a worthy contribution to American history. 


Daly (Augustin) 

Daly (Francis Joseph). THE Lire or AvucGustin DALY. 
N.Y., Macmillan Co., 1917. 9 in. 683 pp. il. pors. ind. 
21/n. 920 

The chief interest to the English public of this biography 
lies in the record of the relations between the famous American 
theatrical manager and various men of letters, Tennyson, 

Oscar Wilde, Henry James and Sardou (who seems to have 

treated Daly very badly). There is much that will be welcome 

about the great actress Miss Ada Rehan. 


Harris (Joel Chandler). 

Harris (Julia Collier), THe Lire anp Letrers oF JOEL 
CHANDLER Harris. Constable, 1919. 9 in. 631 pp. il. 
pors. bib. ind., 18/ n. 920 

The creator of ‘‘ Uncle Remus "’ appears in this biography 
as one would imagine him—simple, kindly, humorous, uncon- 
scious of his own talent to an extreme of diffidence. On the 
other hand, it reveals many qualities that one would not 

m agine : a solid critical sense anchored in the common reality, 
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4 unexpected literary admirations. ‘‘ Probably the most 
Seta! single influence that swayed his later years was the 


Piptle thought and measured music of Newman’s ‘ Apologia.’ ’’ 


ohnson (Samuel). ; 
Boswell (James). SELECTIONS FROM THE LIFE OF SAMUEL 


oHNSON: chosen and edited by R. W. Chapman. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1919. 74 in. 238 pp. notes, 
_ind., 3/6 n. 920 

Mr. ‘Chapman's aim has been to make his selections 
paracteristic rather than to excerpt all the most brilliant 

a famous passages. To our own taste the selection is 

somewhat deficient in the more intimate revelations of 

ohnson’s wonderful simplicity of heart; but the book is 
exquisitely produced. 

Maurras (Charles): Poemes, Portraits, Jugements, et Opi- 
nions. Aix-en-Provence, Société de la Revue ‘‘ Le Feu,” 
13, Rue Roux-Alphéran ; Paris, Nouvelle Librairie 
Nationale, 3, Place du Panthéon, 1919. 74 in. 222 pp. il. 

r. paper, 4 fr. 50. 920 

sis oa Test, not by M. Charles Maurras, but about him, 
and isa collection of verses and appreciations, some of them 
highly eulogistic, relating to the Provengal writer as a man 
and as a poet, littérateur, politician and journalist. Among 
the contributors are MM. Anatole France (verses), Maurice 
parr s, Léon Daudet, Paul Bourget, Charles Le Goffic, and 

Daniel Halévy, and the Comtesse de Noailles. An attractive 

likeness of M. Maurras forms the frontispiece. 

Peel (Mrs. C. S.). he YEAR IN PuBLic Lire. Constable, 1919. 
Sin. 302 pp., 7/6 n. 920 

The author’s journeyings about the country as a speaker 
on topics associated with domestic economy in war-time, 
yisits to munition works, public kitchens and the like, and 
personal reminiscences of Lord Devonport (of whose work 
at an exceptionally difficult period Mrs. Paul writes in appre- 
ciative terms), Lord Rhondda, Mr. Clynes, Mr. Harry Lauder, 

Sir Arthur Yapp, and many other well-known people, are 

recorded in this vivacious book. 

Rendle (T. McDonald). Swincs AND RouNDABOUTS: a 
yokel in London. Chapman & Hall, 1919. 9 in. 274 pp. 
il. por. 15/ n. 920 

* os groin reminiscences of journalistic, theatrical and 
music-hall life in London a generation ago. The period covers 
the birth of the music-hall as we know it, and Mr. Rendle, 
who beguiled weary hours in the Press Gallery in Westminster 
byfrequent visits to theatres and halls now forgotten, gives 
us the benefit of his peculiar knowledge. An index would be 
of great advantage to the book. 

Spielmann (Marion H.). THE INNER HisTORY OF THE BRONTE- 
HEGER LETTERS. Chapman & Hall, 1919. 9} in. 7 pp. 
pa er. 920 

A reprint of the article in the Fortnightly of last April, in 
which M. Heger was exonerated from any blame in regard to 

Charlotte Bronte or the correspondence published in the 

Times. 

Storr (Harry). 

O’Rorke (B. G.). A SoLpIER AND A MAN: a sketch of the 
life and work of Lieut.-Colonel H. Storr, Middlesex 
Regiment, Lay Secretary of the C.E.M.S. Longmans, 
1919. 74 in. 131 pp. por. apps. 920 

A short but appreciative and sympathetic memoir of this 
officer, who died on August 15, 1918, written by the Rev. 

B.G. O’Rorke, whose own death occurred on Christmas Day 

1918, just as he had finished compiling the work. ; 

Turenne (Henri, Marshal). 

Picavet (Camille Georges). Les DERNIERES ANNEES DE 
TURENNE, 1660-1675. Paris, Calmann-Lévy {1919}. 
9} in. 514 pp. ind. paper, 9 fr. ; 920 

There has been no historical monograph on Turenne written 
for 150 years. M. Picavet, to our great satisfaction, intends 
to fill the gap. In this excellent volume he treats of the 
most brilliant phase of the career of the great soldier, who 
was appointed ‘“ maréchal général des camps et armées du 

Roi” on April 5, 1660, at which date this narrative begins. 

The process of his adaptation to the policy of Louis XIV in 

1661 independent of Mazarin, of his conversion to Catholicism, 

and the culmination of his military glories in the campaign ot 

Alsace, are followed with a clarity which loses nothing by an 

exact study of the documents. 
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930-990 HISTORY. 


Andler (Charles). Le SocIALISME IMPERIALISTE DANS L’ ALLE- 
MAGNE CONTEMPORAINE: dossier d’une polémique avec 
Jean Jaurés (1912-1913) (‘‘ Collection de ‘1’Action 
Nationale’’’). Paris, Bossard, 1918. 6 in. 261 pp. 
paper, 4 fr. 50 943.08 

A republication of a discussion, in the course of which M. 

Andler in 1912 declared that there was a German Socialism 

willing to vote war credits, determined not to harass German 

diplomacy, and inclined to lay stress upon its solidarity with 
the dynasty. He contends that thes:: assertions have since 
been confirmed. 


Antonelli (Etienne). LA RusstE BOLCHEVISTE. Paris, Grasset, 
1919. 74 in. 278 pp. paper, 4 fr. 55. 947.08 
The author of this careful study of the Bolshevist revolution 
was military attaché to the French Embassy at Petrograd, 
and an eye-witness of the events of which he writes, from the 
establishment of the Bolshevist régime in October, 1917, to 
its consolidation during 1918. 


Bouniols (Gaston). HisToIRE DE LA REVOLUTION DE 1848. 
Peris, Delagrave, 1918. 7} in. 448 pp. ind., 4 fr. 80. 

944.063 

The first chapter begins with Louis Philippe’s appointment 
of the Soult-Guizot Cabinet in October, 1840; and the suc- 
cessive stages of the growth of popular feeling are then traced 
by the author, whose fourth and fifth chapters, “ The Insur- 
rection of June ’’ and “ The Bourgeois Republic,” are followed 
by a concluding chapter composed of two parts, the second 
of which deals with ‘“ The Entrance on the Scene of Louis 

Bonaparte.” 

Butler (Nicholas Murray). PROBLEMS OF PEACE AND AFTER 
PEACE: an address at the Lincoln Day Banquet of the 
Republican County Committee of Passaic County, N.J., 
Feb. 11, 1919. 94 in. 19 pp. pamph. 973.913 

President Wilson is severely criticized for the delay in 
making peace, and the Democrats are charged with being 
without a policy for the settlement of Labour questions and 
the urgent problem of railway control. 


Campos (J. J. A.). HiIsTORY OF THE PORTUGUESE IN BENGAL. 
Calcutta, Butterworth, 1919. 8} in. 309 pp. ind. app. 
bib., 6 rupees. 954 

See forthcoming review. 

India. ADDRESS OF THE DEWAN OF TRAVANCORE TO THE 
SRI MuLaM PopPULAR ASSEMBLY. Trivandrum, Supt. 
Govt. Press, 1919. 13 in. 14 pp. paper. 954.8 

India. REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF TRAVANCORE 
FOR THE YEAR 1093 M.E.—1917-18 a.p. Trivandrum, 
Travancore Sirkar Press, 1919. 13 in. 185 pp. map, 
apps. 954.8 


Murray (Gilbert), ARISTOPHANES AND THE WAR Party: 
a study in the contemporary criticism of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (Creighton Lecture, 1918). Allen & Unwin 
[1919]. 64 in. 48 pp. paper, 1/ n. 938.05 

See forthcoming review. 


Peticio d’Autonomia. PRESENTADA AL GOVERN D’ESPANYA 
PER LA MANCOMUNITAT DE CATALUNYA. Barcelona, 
Gener, 1919. 84 in. 22 pp. paper. 946.7 

An English translation of the petition presented to the 

Spanish Government on Nov. 25, 1918. 


*Repington (Lieut.-Col. Charles a Court), VeEsticia. Con- 
stable, 1919. 9 in. 380 pp. il. pors. maps, app. ind, 
21/n. 942.08 

The sometime military correspondent of the Times begins 

his story at the Norman conquest, when the Repingtons settled 
in Lincolnshire. But the family reminiscences are pleasant 
and not overdone, and soon the chronicle of military affairs 
begins with the author’s service in India and Afghanistan. 
The Atbara and the Omdurman campaigns are followed by the 
South African War, where the author served under Buller, 
whose generalship he criticises severely. Col. Repington’s 
connection with the 7imes, and his position as military attaché 
at Brussels and the Hague, now become the text for a eulogy 
of Lord Haldane’s work at the War Office, and a general 
commentary on the military situation preceding the great 
war, on which Col. Repington proposes to write a later 
volume. 
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